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CHAPTEE  XTII. 

SATTSFACTOSHY  CLOSES  ACCOTTNTS  WITH  THE  HZS?  A^T 
HEROINE,  A2fD  OTHERWISE  WINDS  IT  THIS  MORE  OS  LESS 
"STBANGE   ETENTITL  HISTOST." 

The    Heatliertliorp    Hirings,  a   half-yearly 
fair  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  stock  and 
domestic  servants,  took  place  about  this  time. 
To   the   ordinar\-    visitor    the    sights   and 
sounds   differed   in    no   remarkable   des^ree 
from  those  of  previous  Hirings.     The  same 
fat  ladies  and  living  skeletons;    the  same 
moving     wax- work :     the    same     unlovely 
members  of  the  P.E. ;  the  same  trasredv  in 
ten  minutes  and  pantomine  in  five,  "pre- 
ceded by  a  short  dance  on  the  outside ;"  the 
VOL.  m.  1 
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same  noisy  cliaffermg  on  the  town  cross 
where  the  hiring  of  agricultural  flesh  and 
Mood  was  ratified  by  means  of  vigorously 
bestowed  God's  pennies ;  the  same  daring 
consumption  of  strange  comestibles ;  the 
same  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society  :  in  a  word,  the  same 
Hirings. 

Mr.  Essom,  hard  at  work  shearing  the 
stubbly  chins  and  trimming  the  unkempt 
locks  of  agricultural  hirelings,  had  more 
business  on  his  hands  than  he  and  a  diligent 
assistant  could  well  manage.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  was  bidden  to  the  front  shop  by 
Martha  Burroughs,  he  turned  over  an 
unfinished  chin  to  his  assistant  and  has- 
tened to  obey  the  call. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Burroughs  ?  It 
seems  an  age  since  we  met.  It  is  not 
^)usiness  that  has  brought  you  to  the 
Tlirings,  surely?"  , 
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"  Mr.  Essom !  If  there  wasn't  a  place  to 
be  had  in  the  world  except  by  exhibiting 
,oneself  on  the  cross  like  a  Circassian  slave,  it 
would  not  be  me  would  go  into  service. 
And  " — tossing  her  head — "  it's  not  for 
ladies'-maids  to  come  to  the  Hirino-s,  I 
should  think !" 

"  Certainly  not,  Miss  Burroughs ;  'twas 
one  of  my  jokes,  I  assure  you.  Nothing 
more.     But  you  must  have  your  fairin^;." 

''  Mis-ter  Essom !" 

"  I  must  insist  on  it.  Old  friends,  you 
know.  And  how  do  you  get  on  at  The 
Place  now  Miss  Wilson,  that  is  to  say  Mrs. 
Sutton,  is  gone  ?" 

"  Place  no  more  for  me,  Mr.  Essom.  Oh ! 
if  you  only  knew !  Of  course  when  Miss 
Kate,  that's  now  Mrs.  Sutton,  took  it  into 
her  head  to  run  off  and  get  married,  I  could 
not  look  to  remain  there  any  longer,  lady's- 
maid  to  never  a  lady ;  but  I  did  expect  Mr. 
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Wilson  would  behave  'andsomely.  No, 
thank  you.  Only  my  bare  rights.  Not  a 
collar,  nor  a  riband,  nor  a  dress  ;  all  packed 
off — to  the  surgery  !" 

"  Well,  I  must  say  it  was  shabby." 

"Shabby:  it  was  despicably  mean!  Yes, 
Mr.  Essom,  despicably  mean."  And  Miss 
Burroughs  repeated  the  phrase  with  unction. 
"  But  let  Squire  Wilson  look  out.  Pretty 
doings  at  Sursingle  Manor  and  up  in 
London,  I  am  informed.  What  would  you 
say  if  Timothy  Wilson  was  to  lead  Mrs. 
Mountroseberry  to  the  halter,  eh  ?" 

"Say?  why  that  he'd  caught  a  Tartar. 
So  lies  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the 
Colonel's  widow,  has  he  ?" 

"  Smitten  !  he's  ravin'  mad.  He's  bought 
a  lot  of  hunters,  dresses  like  a  young  buck, 
and  dyes  his  hair." 

"  That's  sufficient.  Miss  Burroughs : 
when  a  man  of  Timmy  Wilson's  age  takes 
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to  dyeing  his  hair  the  case  looks  bad.    Why 
.don't  he  wear  a  wig?" 

"  Why,  indeed  ?  Well,  good  morning,  Mr. 
Essom." 

"  Grood  morning,  Miss.    I  see  I  am  wanted 
within." 

There  was  a  full  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Riding*  that  afternoon  to  hear  a 
case  of  manslaughter  arising  out  of  a  riot  of 
ironworkers.    Upon  the  bench  were  of  course 
Sir  Harry  Sursingle  and  Mr.  Wilson.     The 
Brighton    expedition    had    evidently    been 
abandoned.       The    entire  party,    including 
Mrs.  Mountroseberry,  had  reached  Heather- 
thorp  that  morning  ;  but  as  the  case  was  of 
xjonsiderable  interest,  the  ladies  were  left  at 
Sillery's  the  while  Sir  Harry  and  the  Squire 
took  their  places  on  the  Bench.     Mrs.  the 
Colonel's  widow,  poor  gentle  creature !  was 
rather  unwell  after  the  long  journey,  and  Sir 
Harry,  unknown  to  the  Squire,  had  advised 
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her  to  see  Sutton.  "  A  deuced  clever  fellow, 
Arabella,  vastly  too  good  for  the  kind  of 
practice  lie  gets  here.  Ought  to  have  a 
wider  scope." 

"  Sutton !"  said  Mrs.  Mountroseberry, 
rising  from  the  particularly  hard  sofa  with 
an  air  of  interest — *'  was  not  that  the  name 
of  the  person  who  ran  away  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  daughter  ?" 

"  Name  and  person,  Arabella, ;  the  man 
himself" 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  this  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  Harry ;  I  will  call  on  Doctor 
Sutton.  You  may  tell  him,  if  you  see  him, 
to  expect  me  at  three  o'clock." 

''  Very  well,  I  will  tell  him.  I  am  sure 
he  vail  put  you  right." 

Among  the  witnesses  called  before  the 
worshipful  Bench  was  Doctor  Sutton;  as 
soon  as  he  got  through  his  evidence — not  a 
word  of  which   was    lost    on   old   Wilson^ 
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albeit  he  seemed  deeply  interested  in  one  of 
those  guides  to  the  administration  of  tLe 
Law  which  such  ornaments  of  the  Bench 
flirt  with  in  public — Sir  Harry  beckoned 
to  the  magistrates'  clerk's  clerk,  and  that 
individual  followed  the  Doctor  out  of  court 
with  a  note  for  him  that  ran  thus : 
"  Sir  Harry  Sursingle's  compliments  to 
Doctor  Sutton  and  begs  to  inform  him 
that  Mrs.  Mountroseberry  (Lady  Sursingle's 
sister)  pul-poses  calling  to  consult  him  at 
three  o'clock  this  afternoon."  The  Doctor 
perused  this  note  and — whistled.  "  Whew  ! 
The  Colonel's  widow,  by  Jove !  what's  her 
game  ?  Prying  !  Mrs.  Mount  and  so  forth, 
I  would  not  fail  to  be  in  attendance  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  my  professional  fee.  Now, 
shall  I  tell  Kate  ?"  He  pondered.  "  Yes ; 
unaided,  this  woman  would  get  over  me ; 
Kate  shall  be  told  at  once." 

The   prospect   of  inspecting   the  widow 
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gave  a  piquancy  to  the  Doctor's  luncli  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  Mrs. 
Sutton  especially  was  in  ecstacies. 

"But  suppose,"  said  the  Doctor,  "that, 
presuming  on  our  ignorance  of  her  manoeuvres 
she  should,  trading  on  her  acquaintance  with 
your  papa,  ask  to  see  you — with  a  view  to 
patching  up  a  reconciliation  ?" 

"Yes?" 

"  Would  you  see  her  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  Arthur.  Should  be  de- 
lighted." 

"  Now  that's  brave  !  Very  well ;  I  think 
she  will  want  to  see  you,  my  dear  ;  so  take 
ray  advice  and  look  your  loveliest.  Over- 
power her,  my  darling  !" 

The  Colonel's  widow  called,  and  the  Doc- 
tor duly  received  her.  Hers  was  a  case  of 
megrims,  and  gravely  disposing  of  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  engage  his  patient  in  conversation. 
Now  when  a  handsome,   generous-natured 
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young  Englisliman  like  our  liero  strives  to 
roake  Lira  self  agreeable  to  a  lady  there  is  no 
politeness  in  tlie  world  so  potent.  It  puts 
the  elaborate  courtesies  of  the  stately 
Spaniard,  the  fussy  Frenchman,  and  the 
supple  Greek  quite  out  of  court.  The  Doc- 
tor strove  and  the  widow  was  charmed. 
'Twas  an  overwhelming  sort  of  widow,  with 
her  adequate  development  of  cheek-bone,  her 
high  action,  and  conspicuous  eyebrows — a 
'dashino^  widow  and  a  loud.  Nevertheless 
the  Doctor's  manner  tamed  her  into  gentle- 
ness, and  she  who  had  gone  to  pr\^  remained 
to  smile  and  talk  mincingly  like  a  girl  in 
her  'teens. 

"And  Mrs.  Sutton,  Doctor  ?  I  trust  she 
is  quite  well,"  said  the  widow  with  emotion. 

"  Perfectly  well,  I  thank  you.  Mrs. 
Mountroseberry,  I " 

("Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Arthur;  I 
thought  you  were  alone,"  said  Kate  at  this 
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juncture,  making  believe  to  have  opened  the 
door  by  accident). 

"  Don't  go  away,  Kate ;  this  is  Mrs. 
Mountroseberry — Mrs.  Sutton." 

Charmingl}^  perfectly  affable  was  the 
obeisance  on  the  part  of  both  the  ladies, 
almost  touching  in  its  sweetness.  They 
beamed  on  each  other  with  a  lustrous  cor- 
diality that  boded  danger.  The  Doctor,  who 
was  rapidly  advancing  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  women,  mentally  marked  the 
prospects  of  immediate  hostility,  and  there- 
fore preserved  a  highly  discreet  dumbness. 
Although  he  was  positive  his  patient  was 
lost  to  him  for  ever,  he  felt  resigned.  The 
objectionable  widow  had  widened  the  breach 
between  Kate  and  her  foolish  father,  and  it 
was  satisfactory  to  know  that  she  was  about 
to  be  informed  of  the  fact.  If  an  impossible 
bookmaker  had  suddenly  appeared  and 
offered  a  shade  of  odds  against  Kate,  the 
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Doctor  would  have  *'  shot  "  him  on  the  spot. 
The  widow,  in  her  softest  and  most  velvety 
tones,  began — 

"  I  am  sure  it  affords  me  great  delight  to 
know  Mrs.  Sutton  ;  I  have  already  the  plea- 
sure of  a — an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wilson." 

A  point  for  Kate.     The  widow  hesitated. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ? " 

"Mr.  Wilson." 

"  Papa  !  Oh  !  I  dare  say,  madam,"  re- 
joined Kate,  with  quiet  bitterness.  "  Since 
he  alienated  himself  from  his  daughter 
about  six  weeks  since,  he  has  doubtless 
formed  not  only  intimacies  but  lasting 
friendships.     Pcipa  is  rich." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mrs.  Sutton," 

replied  the  widow,  with  heightened  voice 
and  colour. 

"  I  regret  to  hear  it ;  I  assure  you  I  never 
in  my  life  was  more  anxious  to  be  under- 
stood." 
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"  Then  I  will  understand  you,  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton," rejoined  the  widow,  abandoning  finesse 
and  speaking  with  a  metallic  distinctness 
that  w^as  very  different  from  the  modulated 
murmur  of  her  talk  at  the  commencement — 
"  and  pray  understand  me." 

Kate  bowed. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  me  had 
I  succeeded — and  I  meant  to  try — in  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  Mrs.  Sutton 
and '' 

"  Stop  !"  almost  cried  Kate,  in  a  voice 
that  startled  the  Doctor  and  at  once  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  on  the  widow. 
Then,  in  a  softer  tone  but  quite  as  dis- 
tinctly, she  added,  "  Mrs.  Sutton  must 
respectfully  beg  to  decline  any  such  inter- 
cession." (The  slight  emphasis  which  she 
placed  upon  the  word  "  such  "  was  not  lost 
on  the  widow.)  "  Mr.  Wilson  has  behaved 
with  cruel  injustice  to  his  daughter,  and  as 
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Mrs.  Mountroseberry  appears  to  know  Mr. 
Wilson  so  well,  perhaps  she  will  inform  him 
what  his  daughter  says.  No,  Mrs.  Mount- 
roseberry," continued  Kate,  fairly  confront- 
ing that  lady,  "I  will  permit  no  one  to 
interfere  between  me  and  my  infatuated 
papa.  Were  he  sick  or  in  distress  he  would 
once  more  find  me  the  loving  child  he  so 
unjustly  discarded ;  but  poverty  is  not  likely 
to  visit  him,  and  as  it  is  understood  he  will 
ere  long  engage  an  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced nurse  I  need  not  contemplate  the 
other  contingency.  Mrs.  Mountroseberry, 
I  wish  you  good-morning." 

Mrs.  the  Colonel's  widow  was  utterly 
dumbfounded  ;  but  what  her  tongue  failed,  to 
express  her  face  did.  The  prononce  visage 
worked  in  a  manner  that  spoke  ill  for  the 
success  of  the  reconciliation  to  which  she 
had  referred.  The  Doctor  noticed  this,  and. 
when   he   rejoined  his  wife    (after  bestow- 
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ing  on  liis  patient  all  the  elaborate  polite- 
ness lie  could  in  her  passage  from  the  con- 
sulting-room to  the  door,  she  almost  choking 
with  vexation)  he  said — 

"Well  Kate,  darling,  it  is  all  up  with 
your  expectations.  She  will  marry  him  in 
three  months." 

"  Let  her !  The  nasty  horrid  creature  ! 
Her  mediation,  indeed  !  I  would  have  died 
sooner  than  suffer  it." 

It  was  a  quiet  Christmas  at  the  Doctor's, 
and,  as  King  had  foretold,  a  rollicking  one 
at  The  Place,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Essom, 
Mrs.  Mountroseberry  "  made  strong  run- 
ning for  the  Wimpledale  Stakes."  Wood- 
ridge  and  his  mother,  with  Miss  Cardmums, 
the  Eev.  George  Wyke,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eobson,  spent  Christmas  Day  at  the  Doc- 
tor's. Reginald  managed  thus  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  out  of  the  season.  He  was 
due   in   Germany   on  New  Year's  Day,  in 
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joyful  obedience  to  an  invitation  from  Miss 
Vandervelde's  German  connections. 

The  winter  was  very  open,  and  conse- 
quently the  Heatherthorp,  strengthened 
^considerably  by  the  patronage  and  frequent 
presence  of  Squire  Wilson — "  and  party  " — 
had  plenty  of  sport.  "  Such  a  brilliant  sea- 
son had  not  been  known  for  several  years," 
said  the  local  journal.  The  Squire,  whose 
stud,  thanks  to  Emsden  King,  was  unex- 
ceptionable, proved  himself  anything  but 
a  duffer  in  the  field.  He  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  novel  diversion  with  great 
determination,  and  he  bade  fair  ere  long  to 
hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  them. 
Crisp,  who  was  graciously  permitted  to  give 
Kelpie  a  dusting  in  one  of  the  runs,  bore  ready 
and  marvelling  testimony  to  the  Squire's 
pluck  and  rapidly  augmenting  ability  across 
country,  to  the  intense  disquietude  of  Mrs. 
Sutton,  who  scanned  the  fixtures  and  read 
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the  reports  of  the  runs  in  feverish  anticipation 
of  an  accident.  The  last  run  of  the  season 
was  announced,  the  meet  to  take  place  at 
Sur single  Manor,  and  a  large  field  was 
expected.  The  moment  she  saw  this  she 
went  to  her  husband,  who  was  in  the  surgery, 
and  pointing  to  the  paragraph  in  the  paper, 
said  earnestly — "Arthur,  dear,  you  must  go." 

"  I,  my  darling — you  are  crying — why  ?" 

"  Because  you  must.'' 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will;   but  I  should 
like  to  know  whv." 

"  You  must  not  laugh  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  had  a  presentiment  all  the  season  of 
some  harm  coming  to  papa.  He  is  so  rash 
and  determined.  You  are  a  doctor,  you 
know,  and  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
him — but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Do  go, 
there's  a  dear,  and  keep  near  silly  papa 
during  the  run." 

"  Very  good,  Katey.     It  shall  be  as  you 
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say.  I  have  stuck  to  it  rather  closely  lately, 
and  a  day  out  will  be  a  treat.  And — I  have 
an  idea — suppose  I  send  for  Woodridge? 
He  could  look  after  the  widow.  What  think 
you? 

"  That  would  be  glorious." 

"  Glorious  it  shall  be,  then.  Now  not  a 
word  about  this  to  any  one  but  Crisp." 

It  was  as  they  had  arranged,  to  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  Kate,  who  felt  a 
load  lifted  from  her  heart  when  she  beheld 
her  husband  and  Eeginald  trot  off  towards 
the  Manor. 

"They'll  tak'  their  part,  ma'am,  I'm 
thinking,"  said  Crisp  with  quiet  exultation, 
when  he  had  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
Kelpie  and  Blouzelinda,  and  despatched  the 
pair  on  their  journey ;  "  there'll  not  be 
mony  o'  them  up  yonder  '11  ride  straighter — 
pot  even  the  Colonel,"  he  added,  under  his 
breath.     "  The  Colonel  "  was  the  title  Crisp 

VOL.  III.  2 
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had  bestowed  on  Mrs.  Mountroseberry. 
Kate  laughed  and  nodded,  and  Crisp  retired 
to  compare  notes  with  Golightly  and 
Essom. 

Family  differences  are  of  little  account 
at  the  covert  side,  and  the  Doctor  was  wel- 
comed by  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  com- 
pany, save  and  except  the  Squire,  and 
"  acknowledged "  by  Mrs.  the  Colonel's 
widow  by  a  bow  of  freezing  politeness. 
Eeginald,  too,  was  cordially  received.  It 
was  a  splendid  morning  for  scent,  humid 
and  fresh,  and  as  every  one  was  anxious  to 
begin,  Sir  Harry  Sursingle  hastened  to  meet 
everybody's  views. 

''  Put  'em  in,  AYill,  at  the  lower  corner, 
and  work  up  wind."  said  he,  to  the  practical 
head  of  affairs,  William  Calvert,  replacing 
the  watch  he  had  just  glanced  at,  and 
turning  his  horse  gently  in  the  direction  of 
the  cover. 
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"  Hoick  in,  hoick  !  "  screamed  Will,  as 
he  rammed  his  old  horse  up  the  bank,  and 
through  the  rotten  hedge  with  a  crash, 
while  the  pack,  despatched  on  their  mission 
— with  the  exception  of  three  couple  of 
young  ones,  who  were  a  little  backward,  and 
Ladybird,  who  would  never  draw  a  yard, 
but  worked  for  half  a  dozen  when  her  fox 
was  once  found — spread  themselves  in  all 
directions — like  stars  from  a  rocket — around 
him. 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  the  widow,  Reginald, 
and  I'll  look  after  the  old  gentleman/'  said 
the  Doctor.  "  She's  flushed,  poor  dear !  I 
was  not  there,  but  I'll  take  very  slight  odds 
she  acquitted  herself  with  credit  at  Sir 
Harry's  little  breakfast." 

"I'll  take  care  of  her,  Sutton,"  replied 
Woodridge. 

At  a  central  point  in  the  covert  where 
four  ridings  met,  far  in  advance  of  the  field, 
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sat  Sir  Harry,  one  hand  resting  on  the  cant- 
rail  of  his  saddle,  his  whip  and  reins 
gathered  in  the  other,  while  he,  from  his 
sidelong  position,  cast  a  keen  glance  over 
the  four,  so  that  not  a  leaf  stirred  without 
his  knowledge.  A  hound  opened  with  a 
quick  note  as  if  in  view.  Slightly  turning 
his  head,  he  listened  intently,  but  no  other 
voice  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  challenge. 
The  next  instant  the  first  whip  appeared, 
coming  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  his  thong  ready  gathered  in  his 
hand. 

"What  is  it.  Bob?" 

"  Little  Em'ly,  Sir  Harry,"  replied  he, 
capping  as  he  half  pulled  up.  "  She  was 
steady  enough  up  to  Christmas,  but  has 
taken  to  riot  like  the  devil  lately.  I  can't 
think  what's  come  to  the  bitch."  And 
drawing  in  his  spurs,  away  he  went  to  solve 
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the  problem.  He  had  nearly  reached  her, 
and  his  rate — "  Em'ly,  Em'ly  !  have  a  care, 
Em'ly  !  AVare  hare,  will  ye,  Em'ly  !"  was 
barely  pronounced,  ere  it  was  answered  by 
"  Tally  Ho  !  "  and  a  scream,  not  as  yet  set 
to  music,  by  Sir  Harry,  who  viewed  the  fox 
over  a  ride,  and  then  shouted  ''  Gently ;  let 
her  alone ; ''  adding,  as  his  servant  once 
more  came  within  sight,  "  I  tell  you  that 
bitch  will  get  right  if  you  give  her  rope 
enough.  Now  push  forward  to  the  old  yew- 
tree  at  the  upper  corner,  and  if  our  fox 
heads  for  Billingham  Grimlet,  remember  your 
place  depends  on  beating  him  there,  for  the 
earths  are  open,  and  he  looks  like  a 
traveller." 

It  required  a  mighty  effort  of  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  Doctor  to  forego  his  in- 
clinations, which  instinctively  drew  him  to 
the  front,   in  order  to  keep  his  eye 
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Squire.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  to  be 
denied,  and  with  the  widow  stood  up  won- 
derfully, although  the  country  was  big  and 
the  pace  hot.  They  had  been  going  about 
ten  minutes  over  grass,  with  fences  for- 
midable enough  to  satisfy  the  veriest 
glutton.  There  was  plenty  of  ''  grief,"  but 
wonderful  to  relate,  the  Squire  had  not  had 
a  share  of  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  Doctor 
and  Eeginald,  he  might  have  finished  the 
run  with  whole  bones;  but  catching  sight 
of  them,  and  savagely  resolved  they  should 
not  witness  his  discomfiture,  he  boldly 
charged  a  blackthorn  hedge  that  had  a 
swollen  beck  on  the  take-ofi"  side.  'Twas 
a  risk  to  have  made  the  oldest  hand  hesitate; 
but  he  was  desperate,  and  at  it  he  went. 
Recent  rains  had  soddened  the  sides  of  the 
beck ;  the  generous  mare  who  bore  him 
blundered  heavily  on  her  side,  with  the 
rider  momentarily  underneath.     The  mare. 
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happily  recovered  lier  footing ;  and  Squire 
Wilson,  with  several  ribs  broken,  had.  to 
suffer  extraction  from  his  perilous  position 
,at  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Doctor 
Sutton  ! 

Mrs.  Mountroseberry,  followed  patiently 
by  Woodridge,  had  attempted  an  easier 
■task  higher  up  the  field.  Easier,  but  never- 
theless, perplexing.  She  reached  the  other 
side,  but  ere  she  did  nearly  suffered  the  fate 
,of  Absalom,  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
what  an  Elizabethan  poet  would  have  called 
^'  an  envious  thorn."  It  was  a  dashing 
widow  at  Sir  Harry's  board ;  a  forlorn  and 
.considerably  disarranged  widow  when  Wood- 
ridge cantered  up  and  peeped  at  her  from 
the  side  of  the  beck.  She  had  lost  her 
Jiair  I  The  admiration  and  daily  care  of 
her  lady's  maid  hung  high  and  dry  in  the 
branches  of  the  thorn,  while  she,  poor  dear, 
;reclined,  anything  but  high  and  dry,  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  hedge,  bemoaning  her 
manifold  contusions  and  overwhehiaing  dis- 
grace. Unseen  of  the  widow — who  really 
felt  too  wretched  to  take  note  of  anything 
— Woodridge  deftly  detached  the  ravished 
locks  and  bestowed  them  in  his  pocket ;  and 
then,  assuring  himself  that  her  injuries  were 
not  of  a  serious  nature,  basely  left  her  to 
her  fate. 

We  have  no  further  concern  in  the  run. 
Other  chroniclers  of  Heatherthorp  would 
tell  you,  if  you  inquired,  that  it  was  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  season,  albeit,  it 
included  the  breaking  up  of  a  vixen,  and 
not  "  the  traveller "  that  was  originally 
viewed. 

Behold  the  Squire  tended  by  his  daughter 
— at  the  Doctors — rapidly  approaching  con- 
valescence. You  guess  that  they  were 
tearfully  reconciled  to  eacb  other,  and  that 
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he  discovered  Kate's  husband  to  be  one  of 
the  bravest  and  cleverest  fellows  in  the  world. 
Behold — not  the  dashing  widow  helping 
Kate  in  the  nursing.  She  never  recovered 
the  effects  of  the  run.  Had  she  called,  Mrs. 
Sutton  would  have  received  her  with  scru- 
pulous politeness,  and — presented  her  with 
a  parcel. 

She  did  not  call. 

The  last  time  we  heard  of  the  Squire,  he, 
hale  and  hearty,  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  redecoration  of  Wimpledale  Place,  with 
a  view  to  the  reception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodridge,  {nee  Sylvia  Yandervelde)  who 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  (and  little 
Arthur)  were  about  to  honour  him  with  a 
long  visit. 

Crisp,  Kelpie,  and  the  widow  were  enjoy- 
ing the  best  of  health ;  and  the  first-named 
had  signed  articles  to  take  part  in  a  grand 
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match  at  cricket  against  tlie  veterans  of 
Shipley.  Crisp  was  in  joyful  expectation 
of  being  pitted  against  "  that  Shipley  TJm- 
pire. 


THE 

JACKET  OF  THE  EARL, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     DOWN     TEAIN. 

•"  Does    this    'ere    train     stop    at    Carlton 
Moffat?" 

"  That  depends/' 
"  Depends — on  what  ?" 
"  On  the  number  of  passengers." 
"  Well,  you  are  an  obliging  company,  I 
•don't   think!     Here  am   I  due  at  Carlton 
Moffat  to-night  on  important  business,  and 
you  condemn  me  to   stop  in  town  till  the 

morning,  unless  I  find " 

"  Three  more " 
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"  Three  more  travellers  to  join  me.  But 
I  must  go  to-night.     Do  you  hear  that  ?" 

'a  am  not  deaf?" 

"And  since  it  does  not  quite  run  to  a 
special  train,  suppose  you  book  four  places 
and  allow  me  the  privilege  of  paying  for 
tiielot?" 

"  It  cannot  be  done,  sir.  The  company's 
regulations  state  that  unless  at  least  four 
passengers  are  booked,  the  train  cannot 
stop.  I  am  here  to  enforce  those  regulations. 
I  cannot  accept  you  as  the  representative 
of  four  passengers,  so  just  be  good  enough 
to  allow  someone  else  to  approach  the  win- 
dow. You  can  come  back  and  try  again  in 
the  course  often  minutes — if  you  like." 

The  applicant,  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
of  groom-like  exterior,  upon  whose  smooth- 
shaven  visage  the  name  Newmarket  was 
plainly  inscribed,  grumblingly  retired  to 
solace  himself  in  the  refreshment-room  with 
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a  mixed  beverage  of  an  effervescing  cha- 
racter, and  a  corpulent  cigar. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
thus  far  disappointed  traveller,  this  hap- 
pened to  be  a  day  on  which  the  down  train 
•condescended  to  stop  at  the  well-known 
racing  town.  He  had  scarcely  disappeared 
from  the  view  of  the  curt  official  when  that 
person  was  requested  to  supply — 

"  One  first  and  two  second  returns — 
Carlton  Moffat — please." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Here  boy,  run  after  that 
gentleman  and  tell  him  the  train  stops  at 
Carlton  to-night.'' 

The  second  applicant  wore  a  livery,  and 
looked  like  a  valet.  On  leaving  the  booking 
office  window  he  was  joined  by  a  mite 
of  a  man  in  tight  trousers,  and  a  gigan- 
tic ulster,  and  the  pair  rushed  with  osten- 
tatious zeal  to  a  first-class  carriage  that  was 
labelled  "  engaged,"  a  compartment  of  which 
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had  already  been  made  comfortable  with  a 
fine  specimen  of  priceless  peltry,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  periodical  literature.  The  renter  of 
the  compartment  stood  outside,  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

"My  lord,"  began  the  purchaser  of  the 

tickets,  "I " 

"  Edwards,  you  are  an  ass  !  Did  I  not 
tell  you  before  v/e  left  Pall  Mall,  that  I  par- 
ticularly wished  you  and  Kit  to  drop  all 
that  sort  of  thing  for  the  present  ?  Now, 
don't  let  me  have  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  again.  Until  we  return  to  town  I 
am  Mr.  Clifton,  d'ye  hear  ?" 

"  I  beg  your " 

The  attempt  of  the  menial  addressed  as 
Edwards  to  strangle  a  ''  lordship''  at  its  birth 
was  so  ludicrous  as  to  raise  a  smile  on  the 
handsome  face  of  his  master,  who  said — 

*'  I  see  it  is  no  use  grumbling.  You  are 
incorrigible.     But   I   do    wish    you   would 
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make  the  attempt,  Edwards.  Take  a  leaf 
out  of  Kit's  book.     He  is  prudence  itself/' 

"  I  will  do  my  very  best,  Mr.  Clifton." 

"  There  now !  It  comes  naturally  enough. 
Give  me  my  ticket,  and  recollect,  both  of 
you,  that  we  three  are  on  a  kind  of  secret 
expedition,  the  success  of  which — of  the 
greatest  importance  to  me — you  can  promote 
by  observing  a  discreet  silence.  Listen  as 
hard  as  you  please ;  don't  blab.'' 

Edwards  bowed  and  withdrew.  The 
slight,  but  resolute-looking  young  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  addressed  as  "my  lord," 
lounged  into  the  cosiest  corner  of  the  only 
first-class  through  carriage  to  Carlton  Moffat. 
Edwards  and  Kit  took  their  places,  the 
guard  gave  the  final  re-assuring  signal, 
and  with  the  usual  shriek,  the  train 
started. 

The  interview  of  the  two  servants  with 
their  temporarily  irate  master  had  not  passed 
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unobserved,  albeit  not  a  word  that  was 
uttered  had  reached  the  ears  of*  any  of 
the  beholders.  The  stably  person,  who  had 
expressed  himself  in  severe  terms  in  refe- 
renc3  to  the  company's  arrangements,  and 
whose  destination  was  also  Carlton  Moffat, 
had  been  a  decidedly  interested  spectator  of 
the  rencontre,  Edwards  and  Kit  had  no 
sooner  taken  their  seats  than  he  took  his  in 
the  same  carriage,  of  which  the  three  were 
the  sole  occupants. 

"  You  don't  object  to  smoking,  I  hope," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  especially  to  the 
light-weight  with  effusive  cordiality.  "  But 
there,  I  am  sure  you  don't.  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  our  friend  though." 

There  was  an  air  of  severe  respectability 
about  Edwards  that  smacked  of  the  church. 
He,  however,  assured  his  interlocutor  that 
he  was  himself  rather  partial  to  the  odour  of 
a  superior  cigar,  while   Kit  declared  with 
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•cheerfal  bluntness  that  lie  might  saioke  till 
he  was  black  in  the  face  for  anything  he 
cared.  Kit  and  the  stranger  had  e^-ed  each 
other  with  great  attention.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  scrutiny,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  good  humour  on 
both  sides,  they  felt  they  had  obtained  each 
other's  measure  to  a  hair.  Said  the  stranger 
with  air  of  seductive  civility — 

"  Come,  now,  that  is  what  I  call  proper. 
"We  shall  get  on  like  a  house  a-fire,  as  the 
sayin'  is.  I  suppose  that  you,  like  me,  are 
bound  for  Carlton  ?" 

They  nodded. 

"  That  tall  ansome  gent  was  your  guv'nor, 
I  presoome  ?" 

Another  nod. 

"  He's  a  thorough  bred  un.  Anybody  can 
see  that.  One  of  our  British  aristocracy,  / 
should  say." 

A  simultaneous  shake  of  the  head  on  the 

VOL.  III.  3 
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part  of  the  taciturn  pair  disclaimed,  on  their' 
master's  account,  the  flattering  impeachment. 

"  No  ?"  exclaimed  the  querist,  "  why,  you 
do  surprise  me  !  I  would  have  backed  my- 
self to  pick  out  the  right  sort  anywhere. 
Not  a  toff !  I'd  ha'  laid  a  pound  to  a  shillin' 
on  it.  And  you — wherever  in  the  wide 
world  have  we  met  ?"  This  question  was 
aimed  point  blank  at  Kit. 

"  Can't  say.     P'raps  in  Japan." 

"  Never  was  there." 

^'  California  ?" 

"  Bless  you,  no  !" 

*'  East  or  West  Injies  ?" 

"No,  my  little  eight  stun  ten,  in  hold 
Enirland  !  The  land  of  the  brave  and  the 
free.  The  shrine  of  each  patriarch's  devo- 
tion, my  boy !" 

"  Considerin'  I  was  carried  out  of  the  land 
of  the  brave  and  the  free  in  a  clothes  basket, 
at  the  tender  age  of  three  weeks  and  two 
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days,  and  rememberin'  that  I  only  came 
back  to  this  shrine  of  your  particular 
pal's  devotion  last  Monday  was  a  fort- 
night you  are  either  the  biggest  wonder 
in  the  world  or  a  particler  friend  of  the 
family." 

The  only  reply  which  the  by  this  time 
effectually  snubbed  stranger  vouchsafed  to 
Kit's  elaborate  rebuff"  was  a  look  that  ex- 
pressed a  good  deal,  and  the  emission  of  a 
cloud  of  smoke  of  unusual  density.  Half  an 
hour  devoted  to  fitful  slumber,  and  ten 
minutes  to  experiments  of  a  toxicological 
nature  at  Swindleham  Junction,  brought 
the  trio  together  again,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  the  stranger  proved  very  good 
company  indeed.  He  apparently  knew 
every  rood  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Carlton  Mofflit. 

"  You  can't  see  it  well  now  the  sun's  gone 
down,  but  that's  old  Fothergill's  place.   He's 
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got  the  best  strain  of  greyhounds  and  game 
fowl  in  the  county.  Ah  !  there  it  is.  The 
Nest.  And  yonder's  the  stables.  You  have 
heard  of  Cutts,  the  trahier  ?  Yes,  of  course 
you  have.  I  should  like  to  meet  with  a 
swell  as  has'nt.  Well,  that's  his  drum,  and 
the  lads  there  do  say  that  its  a  picter  of 
cleanhness  and  comfort.  He's  precious  hard 
on  them  tho'  if  they  don't  go  square.  He 
thrashed  one  within  an  inch  of  his  life  the 
other  day,  and  sent  him  about  his  business 
for  blowing." 

The  mysterious  beverages  that  are  dis- 
pensed by  the  more  or  less  artificial  enchan- 
tresses at  Swindleham  Junction  had  loosened 
the  stranger's  tongue.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  either  Edwards  or  Kit  to  make  a  single 
remark. 

"  There  used  to  be  great  doings  here  in 
the  old  Earl's  days.  Not  him  that's  just 
dead.     He  was  a  psalm-singer.     You  know 
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the  sort  of  cove  I  mean.  Went  up  to  Exeter 
Hall  every  May,  like  a  reg'lar  heathen,  instead 
of  going  like  a  Christian  to  Epsom.  I  mean 
the  Earl.  They  trained  winners  of  Derbies 
here  then — and  Legers — and  won  heaps  o' 
cups.  And  right  well  the  tenants  knew  it ! 
To  say  nothin'  of  the  parson  and  the  workus. 
None  on  'em  was  forgotten.  I  wonder 
whether  the  young  Earl — him  that's  been 
abroad  so  long — does  throw  back  to  the  old 
man  as  the  papers  say  he  does  ? — We  shall 
see. 

As  if  suddenly  bethinking  himself,  the 
stranger  uttered  those  last  words  with  an 
air  of  constraint.  Taking  from  an  inside 
pocket  a  book  which  was  bulky  with  loose 
papers,  he  withdrew  one  of  these,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  study  it  with  great  attention. 
Edwards  relapsed  into  slumber,  but  Kit 
watched  the  stranger's  movements  with  the 
relish  of  an  entomolosrist  who  has  chanced 
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upon  a  new  species  of  spider.  The  stranger 
made  some  clumsy  notes  with  the  stump  of 
a  pencil  in  his  plethoric  pocket-book,  and 
then  carefully  returned  the  latter  to  its  place. 
That  done,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
and  rising,  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window. 

"  Just  so,"  he  remarked.  ''  We  have  lost 
sio'ht  of  The  Nest.  It  will  be  more  n  half- 
an-hour  afore  we  reach  Carlton.  The  old 
Earl  wouldn't  stand  no  railways  on  his  land, 
and  we  have  to  go  round  to  get  to  the 
town." 

As  the  observations  did  not  appear  to 
require  a  reply  from  Kit,  that  observant 
creature  remained  dumb.  Saying  nothing 
was  easy  to  him — and,  he  remembered  his 
master's  injunctions. 

"  Carlt'nfat !"  exclaimed  the  solitary  porter 
as  the  train  groaned  its  way  into  the  station. 
His  chief  was  waiting,  lantern  in  hand,  to 
do  honour  to  the  passengers.     He  was  not 
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alone.  A  ruddy,  dapper  little  man  in  a  low- 
crowned  hat,  stood  by  his  side,  as  the  train 
pulled  up,  and  duly  accompanied  him  to  the 
.door  of  the  second  class  carriage,  which  ac- 
.commodated  Kit,  Edwards,  and  the  stranger. 
The  sight  of  our  garrulous  friend  acted  like  a 
.charm  on  Joe  Cutts  (for  it  was  no  other  than 
that  astute  trainer  of  thoroughbreds) ;  relin- 
X[uishing  on  the  instant,  his  intention  to 
speak  to  Edwards,  he  retired  into  the  sombre 
background,  and  before  the  station-master 
was  aware  of  his  withdrawal,  had  disappeared 
in  the  dark  beyond. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

AT     THE     BILLINGHAM     ARMS. 

In  accordance  with  previoiis  arrangement 
Edwards  and  Kit  were  to  stop  in  the  station 
while  their  master  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
town.  He  was  annoved  at  Cutts's  absence, 
and  in  the  few  words  which  he  exchanged 
with  his  servants  they  were  made  aware  of 
his  chagrin.  Neither  of  them  had  seen  the 
trainer.  Now  their  companion  from  town 
had.  But  he  was  gone.  He,  too,  had 
disappeared  with  incomprehensible  celerity, 
and  as  the  station-master  was  under  the 
natural  impression  that  the  trainer's  "  ex- 
pected friends"  (Cutts's  own  expression)  had 
not  arrived,  there  remained  to  his  lordship 
no  other  alternative  but  to  banish  conjecture 
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and  await  at  the  Billingham  Arms  intelli- 
gence of  Mr.  Cutts's  whereabouts. 

''  You  remember  your  orders,  Edwards  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning,  Kit  ?" 

That  diminutive  horseman  returned  a 
respectful  affirmative,  and  his  lordship  set 
off  towards  Carlton  Moffat's  one  first-class 
hostelry.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  subsequently 
he  is  listening  to  the  slow  and  sage  observa- 
tions of  rotund  Reuben  Sorrel,  the  comfort- 
able landlord  of  the  Billingham  Arms. 

"  1  received  your  note,  m}^  lord — I  beg 
your  pardon — Mr  Clifton,  and  you  will  find, 
I  think,  that  I  have  carried  out  your  instruc- 
tions to  the  syllable.  Except  my  wife,  who 
is  discretion  itself,  and  Pickles  the  ostler, 
who  has  had  the  office,  there  is  not  a  soul 
about  the  place  knows  you.  And  what  is 
more,  your  presence  in  Moffat  will  not 
attract  any  attention  worth  speaking  of  Lots 
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of  strangers  come  here  all  through  the  sea- 
son to  have  a  look  at  Joe's  string.  An}- 
how,  you  will  not  be  spotted.  If  I  may  say 
so,  my  lord,  I  mean  sir,  you  were  only  a  bit 
of  a  yearling  when  you  were  at  the  old  place 
afore." 

The  scene  of  the  interview  is  the  best 
room  of  the  Billingham  Arms.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  portraits,  by  Herring, 
of  the  old  Earl  of  Billingham's  equine 
heroes. 

Upon  a  snowy  table-cloth  at  a  comfortable 
distance  from  a  fire  that  is  now  at  its 
reddest  maturity,  covers  have  been  laid  for 
two. 

"  I  knew  I  could  rely  implicitly  on  you," 
replied  the  young  gentleman  addressed  as 
Mr.  Clifton.  "  I  have  strong  reasons  for 
this  temporary  concealment  of  my  identity, 
as  you  may  conjecture.  But  where  is  Cutts  ? 
He  was  to  have  met  me  at  the  station." 
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"  He  went  to  the  station,  my  lord — I  beg 
pardon,  Mr. " 

"Oh!  never  mind.  If  it  comes  easier, 
and  I  suppose  it  does,  abandon  my  alias 
while  we  are  together.  You  were  say- 
ing  " 

"  That  Cutts  went  to  the  station.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  he  had  his  reasons 
for  not  showing,  just  as  you  have  yours,  my 
lord,  for  not  wishing  just  yet  to  be  known 
.as  the  Earl  of  Billingham.  But  he  may  be 
waiting  in  my  little  snuggery  even  now. 
Shall  I  send  him  up  ?" 

"  Do,  Sorrel — and  see  that  we  are  not  in- 
terrupted." 

The  landlord  bowed  and  withdrew.  Pre- 
sently he  returned,  and  ushered  in  the 
trainer,  who  waited  until  his  introducer 
had  left  the  room,  and  then  calmly  locked  the 
xloor. 

"Excuse    me,    my   lord,    but   they    are 
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remarkably  fond  of  a  fifty-to-one  chance  in 
this  house — I  know  'em  of  old — and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  spoiling  a  market." 

"  AVhy  you  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
listen  to  our  conversation,  do  you  ?" 

"  Listen  !  Lor'  bless  you  !  Why  old 
Pickles  would  risk  half  an  hour  in  that  chim- 
ney, reek  and  all,  to  get  hold  of  a  good  thing. 
And  Eeuben,  for  all  his  velvet  face  and  meek 
manners,  is  pretty  handy  at  a  keyhole. 
But,  hark  you,  my  lord,  do  you  know  who 
came  down  in  the  same  train  with  you  ?" 

*' Haven't  the  least  idea,  Cutts,  1  assure 
you.  I  saw  nobody  get  out  except  Edwards 
and  the  Shrimp." 

'^  Well  then,  I  did.  That  was  why  I 
cleared  out.  The  man  who  rode  from  town 
in  the  same  compartment  as  your  people — 
of  course  they  were  not  to  be  squeezed,  I 
know  that — was  no  less  a  professor  of  the- 
art  of  obtaining  useful  sporting  knowledge 
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than  Winchester  Harry,  the  deadest  tout  in 
Great  Britain." 

"  But  why?  he  cannot  know  me — he  has 
no  idea — he " 

"  Bead  that,  my  lord." 

Lord  Billingham  took  the  rather  thumbed 
copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  The  Sjjur,  which 
his  trainer  handed  him,  and  read  aloud  the 
paragraph  to  which  his  attention  had  been 
directed,  which  example  of  exclusive  intelli- 
gence was  couched  in  these  terms  : 

"  Our  Special  Club  Gossip  informs  us  that 
a  certain  3^outhful  nobleman,  who  has  re- 
cently come  into  his  title,  and  all  thereunto 
belonging,  as  the  lawyers  phrase  it,  is  about 
to  revive  the  glories  of  a  once-famous  train- 
ing establishment,  with  which  his  illustrious 
grandsire  was,  for  many  years,  intimately 
connected.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  his  lordship  (who,  by  the  way,  has  spent 
the   past   few   years  of  his  life  abroad)  to 
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gradually  get  together  a  stud,  and  try  liis 
best  with  it,  in  a  small  way,  next  season, 
but  a  circumstance  which  occurred  the  other 
nicrht  at  a  certain  well-known  club  has  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  his  hand.     The  play  is 

habitually  high  at  the but,  on  the  night 

in  question,  it  reached  an  altitude  that  has 
seldom  been  paralleled  even  in  the  pahny 
days  of  Crockford's.  How  it  came  about  is 
immaterial,  but  towards  the  close  of  a  rather 

long   night,    Lord   and   Major 

found  themselves  pitted  against  each  other, 
betting  cool  monkeys  on  the  turn  of  the  card. 
The  Major  was  never  in  it ;  the  youthful 
peer  could  not  do  wrong.  Never  was  seen 
such  marvellous  luck  1  In  the  end,  the  gal- 
lant officer  lost  his  temper,  and  was  pro- 
voked into  making  an  observation,  which 
appeared  to  convey  a  reflection  on  his  oppo- 
nent's youth  and  inexperience.  '  It  was  vain,' 
he  said,  with  contemptuous  hauteur, '  to  look 
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for  a  sportsman's  revenge  from  sucli  a 
boy  r 

"The  retort  was  rapid  and  neat,  reminding 
the  old  members  who  were  present  of  the 
grandfather  (who  had  himself  been  a  frequent 
antagonist  of  the  Major's).  '  Then  you  would 

have  me  infer,  Major that  not  until  I 

have  lost  to  you  as  you  have  lost  to  me 
will  you  grant  me  ray  playing  certificate  ? 
Thank  you  !  But  you  shall  have  your 
revenge.  I  am  informed  that  your  cham- 
pion is  a  moral  for  the  Occidental  Handicap. 
The  prophets  declare  that  he  can  fall  down 
and  win.  There  are  three  others  trained  in 
the  same  stable,  which,  failing  yours,  must 
be  there  or  therebouts.  It  is  any  odds  on 
Simpson's  lot.  I  have  won  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  your  money  to-night.  Now  I 
will  bet  you  that  amount  even,  or  forty  thou, 
if  you  like,  that  /  run  one  in  the  Occidental 
which  beats  yours,  or  any  of  Simpson's,  all 
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the  lot  in,  wherever  they  finish.  In  justice 
to  the  Major,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  did 
not  rush  at  this  Quixotic  wager.  Even- 
tually, however,  such  was  the  pertinacity  of 
Lord he  booked  the  bet,  forty  thou- 
sand even,  that  Simpson's    lot   beat   Lord 

's    single  representative,  the  latter  to 

be  named  by  him  three  days  before  the  race 
comes  off.  Our  Special  Club  Gossip  adds 
that  the  affair  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  comment  in  sporting  circles,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  Lord is  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  single  hair  in  the  tail  of  any 
thoroughbred  in  training !" 

*'  Well,  my  lord,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"  It  matters  little  what  I  think  of  it, 
Cutts.     Every  word  of  it  is  true." 

"  Ah  !  just  so.  You  made  that — excuse 
my  saying  it — most  idiotic  bet  on  the 
strength  of  the  information  contained  in  my 
letter." 
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"I  did." 

"  But  suppose  the  mare  should  break 
down? 

''  Oh!  she  won't  do  that,  you  know,  Cutts," 
replied  Lord  Billingham  with  a  smile,  "  I 
am  a  favorite  of  fortune,  recollect,  and  then 
after  all  what  is  the  form  of  this  champion 
of  theirs,  this  Fluker  ?" 

"  He  was  a  rattling  good  two-year-old.  He 
did  nothing  at  three,  but  he  belongs  to  a 
school  that  can  afford  to  play  a  waiting 
game.  Now  he  is  four.  He  has  per- 
formed twice.  Once  at  Canterbury  and  once 
at  a  fashionable  watering  place,  called  Hay- 
ling  Island.     I  said  '  performed.'  " 

"  Well,  but  our  mare  might  have  been — ''^ 

"  Nearer  than  last  but  one  in  the  Oaks. 
I  admit  it,  my  lord.  But  what  was  the  us& 
of  being  nearer  when  I  knew  we  could  not 
win?  Let  us  change  the  subject.  You 
know  she  has  been  backed  V 

VOL.  III.  4 
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"  Yes,  confound  it,  the  day  after  my 
kick-up  with  Major  Puffin.  How  was  that?" 

'•  I  caught  one  of  my  lads  wiring  to 
Mangold  the  bookmaker,  who  is " 

"  Major  Puffin's  commissioner  !" 

"Just  so,"  resignedly  remarked  the  trainer, 
"  and  my  lord,  when  I  inform  you  that 
Winchester  Harry  is  a  salaried  servant  of 
this  same  Mr.  Mangold,  you  will  guess  why 
I  did  not  meet  you  at  the  railway  station. 
Through  the  lad  whom  I  discharged,  he  has 
got  wind  of  this  trial,  and  he  means  to  see 
it " 

"  Yes,  and " 

"  See  it  he  shall !"  exclaimed  Cutts, 
striking  the  table  with  emphasis,  and  making 
the  glass  and  delft  dance  again.  "  To  mor- 
row morning  Dolly  Mayflower  will  be  at 
eight  to  one,  for  the  wretches  have  got  to 
know  I  have  a  good  'un.  To  morrow  night 
she  shall  be  driven  back  to  fifties  !     Don't 
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ask  me  liow.  I  know  all  tlie  magistrates 
raboTit  here.  There  is  not  a  Justice  on  the 
Bench  who  is  not  a  personal  friend  of  my 
own.     And  they  are  every  one  on.-" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Cutts  ?"  queried 
Lord  Billingham. 

"  Never  mind,  my  lord.  Time  will  show. 
Mr.  Mangold  thinks  to  come  it  over  me  with 
the  aid  of  this  "Winchester  Harry,  does  he  ? 
Well,  you  take  a  shade  of  odds  that  he  finds 
his  mistake  out.  As  I  said  before,  the 
magistrates  about  here  are  reasonable. 
Good  niglit,  my  lord.  To-morrow  morning  at 
four.  I  will  see  that  you  are  called  in  time, 
and  I  have  taken  care  that  Mr.  Mangold's 
agent  shall  not  miss  our  meeting." 

"Well,  good  night,  Cutts.  You  won't 
take  anything  before  you  go  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  lord.  I  must  see 
the  mare  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  I  have 
some  instructions  for  the  Shrimp  ?"' 
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They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  sepa- 
rated. 

About  this  period  sagacious  Henry  of 
Winchester  was  assisting  in  a  grave  con- 
sultation with  the  discharged  stable  boy,  a 
youth  of  perverted  intelligence  who,  in- 
censed at  the  treatment  he  had  received  at 
i\\e  hands  of  his  righteously  indignant 
master,  was  doing  his  very  utmost,  as  he 
ornamentally  expressed  it,  to  ''  queer  their 
game." 

"  You  had  better  hide  in  the  hollow  near 
the  five-furlong  post.  I  know  they  will  be 
tried  on  the  racecourse,  and  then  you  can 
see  'em  both  ways.  You  can't  mistake  the 
mare ;  she  is  a  bright  bay,  with  a  white 
stocking." 

"'  All  right.  Duster,  I  shan't  forget.  Will 
you  turn  up  ?" 

"  Not  me.  Why  if  he  was  to  catch  me 
near  his  place  again  he  would  skin  me  alive. 
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But  3^011  can   do  without   me.      The  tele- 
graph office  is  at  the  railway  station." 

Henry  of  Winchester  enjoined  his  land- 
lady to  call  him  next  morning  at  a  quarter 
before  four. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    TKIAL. 


The  grey  of  the  folio  wing  morning  saw 
every  participator  in  the  momentous  trial, 
biped  and  quadruped,  ready  for  action  at  the 
appointed  hour.  After  each  had  imbibed  a 
tumbler  of  rurn-and-milk,  recommended  by 
the  trainer  as  a  preventive  of  the  ills  to 
which  those  who  inhale  the  misty  morn- 
ing air  of  the  downs  are  liable  he 
said:  "There  is  not  a  minute  to  be 
lost,  my  lord.  You  have  seen  the  saddles 
prepared,  and  the  leads  put  in,  and  the 
clothes  weisrhed.  You  have  sealed  them 
with  your  own  hands.  Not  that  you  wished 
to  do  it.  Oh,  /  know  that !  But,  my  lord, 
we  must  begin  fair  and  square  if  you  are  to' 
have  that   confidence   in  me  which    I    am- 
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proud  to  say  your  grandfather  had  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  After  the  trial  we  will 
return  here,  and  you  shall  write  me  a 
cheque  for  the  mare  while  I  write  you  a 
receipt.  Then,  if  the  dusting  up  has  turned 
out  as  I  believe  it  will,  get  back  to  town 
and  back  her  for  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  But  there's  the  Shrimp  and  my 
head  lad.     And  here  are  our  na^rs  ?" 

"  But  tell  me,  Cutts,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  this  touting  rascal  ?" 

"  Henry  ?"  replied  the  trainer,  with  a 
broad  grin.  "  Leave  him  to  me.  He  shall 
be  made  comfortable  enough." 

"  But,  I  say,  look  here,  Cutts ;  you  must 
not  be  tempted  into  committing  a  breach  of 
the  peace." 

"  Breach  of  the excuse  my  laughing, 

my  lord.  Not  for  the  world !  We  do  not 
know  what  a  breach  of  the  peace  means  in 
Carlton   Moffat.      And    as    for    our   magis- 
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trates — they   don't   know   what   it    means 

either.     Ho  !    ho !    Breach  of  the dear 

me,  no  !" 

They  were  the  while  trotting   along  in 
the  track  of  three  sheeted  thoroughhreds, 
one    of    which   answered   perfectly   to    the 
description  of  Dolly  Mayflower,  the  myste- 
rious flyer  Winchester  Harry  had  journeyed 
from  town  to  run  the  rule  over.     Supplied 
by  his  quondam  companion,  the  discharged 
stable-lad,  with  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
tackle   with   which   Dolly  Ma^^flower    was 
about  to  be  tried,  he  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  picking  out  two  old  acquaintances. 
Of  course  the  reader  already  guesses  that 
the   clear-eyed  tout  is  already  in   ambush. 
He  is  familiar  with  the   ground,  and  has 
chosen  a  point  of  observation,  which  com- 
mands an  excellent  view  of  the  mile-and-a- 
half  stretch  from  end  to  end.     He  has  been 
there  for  the  last  hour,  and  Cutts  is  aware 
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of  it,  but  for  the  present  he  keeps  his  know- 
ledge to  himself.  As  the  five  actors  in  tlie 
forthcoming  trial  pass  the  hidden  watcher, 
Cutts  and  the  head  lad  exchange  a  glance, 
which — well,  it  would  not  have  added  to 
the  comfort  of  Henry  of  Winchester,  if  he 
had  seen  it.  But  nothing  that  crosses  his 
vision  gives  him  cause  for  apprehension. 
He  is  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  his  arrangements  for  reconnoitring,  and  his 
security  from  observation,  that  he  lights  his 
pipe  and  indulges  in  a  chuckling  soliloquy. 

''Ah!  that  chestnut  is  the  colt  he  told 
me  about.  Of  course  they'll  make  runnin' 
with  him.  He  is  a  fair  demon  at  six  fur- 
longs. Then,  that's  old  Slyboots.  Many's 
the  Queen's  plate  he's  pulled  off.  The  old 
beggar  can  stay  as  long  as  a  lady  in  a 
milliner's  shop.  I  wish  Cutts  'd  speak 
louder  ;  with  the  wind  this  way,  I  might 
hear  somethin'  about  the  weights." 
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As  if  to  favour  the  eager  auditor  Cutts 
did  raise  his  voice,  and  the  words  which  he 
uttered  threw  Winchester  Harry  into  a  per- 
fect fever  of  excitement. 

"  I  calcuhite  my  lord,  taking  the  line 
through  Slyboots — he  had  the  measure  of 
the  Major's  lot  last  week — that  we  have  at 
least  a  stun'  in  hand.  If  she  wins  this  trial 
it  will  be  like  puttin'  in  Lightning-Con- 
ductor  at  five  stun'  twelve." 

"Of  course  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it, 
Cutts,  only  I  would  not  speak  so  loudly  if  I 
were  you ;  we  may  be  watched." 

"  Not  we  ! — only  let  me  catch  anybody 
stagging  us  on  these  downs!  Td  warm 
him,  give  him  such  a  dose  as  I  gave 
a  tout  they  call  Winchester  Harry  in 
Blazaway's  year.  I'll  take  slight  odds  he 
never  forgot  it." 

"  Cutts,  you  butcher,"  groaned  the  martyr 
referred  to,  "  you    are   right.     I   have  not 
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forgotten  it — and  never  sliall.  I  wish  to 
goodness  I  was  well  out  of  this.  It  is  not 
half  good  enough." 

Meantime  the  three  horses  cantered  down 
to  "  the  post."  Lord  Billingham  and  his 
trainer,  taking  an  elevated  position  opposite 
a  point  that  represented  "  the  distance," 
awaited  in  silence  the  answer  which  Dolly 
Mayflower  would  give  to  the  important 
question  which  lier  two  adversaries  would 
presently  put. 

"They  are  off  1"  exclaimed  Lord  Billing- 
ham and  the  trainer  in  a  breath,  the  latter 
adding  immediately  afterwards,  '^  and  she  is 
pulling  the  Shrimp  out  of  the  saddle.  No 
— —it's  all  right.  That  lad  rides  well,  my 
lord.  The  young  'un  cuts  out  of  the 
work,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  the  mare  has  not 
the  foot  of  him  !  Noio  for  it,  my  lad ;  come 
on,  come  on,  and  catch  up  Slyboots !  He's 
done  it,   go  on — there  now,  what   do  you 
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think  of  that,  my  lord?  She's  won  with 
the  weight  of  a  hatful  of  ha'pence  in  hand, 
hard  held.  Just  as  she'll  win  on  the 
day !" 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,  Cutts,  and  now 
we  must  lose  no  time  before  completing  our 
business." 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  to  hurry.  All  that  in  good 
time.  Now,  if  you  don't  mind  lending  me  a 
hand  here — we  can  walk  up  to  the  Nest — I 
want  Mather,  that's  my  head  lad,  and  the 
Shrimp,  to  transact  a  bit  of  business  on  my 
account." 

With  these  words  he  dismounted.  Lord 
Billingham  in  silent  surprise  following  his 
example.  The  Shrimp  and  Mather  respec- 
tively descended  from  the  saddles  of  Dolly 
Mayflower  and  Slyboots  and  proceeded  with 
curious  alacrity  to  replace  the  horses'  cloth- 
ing, in  which  operation  they  were  aided  by 
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Cufcts,  and  then,  as  thougli  their  hurrying 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  they  severally 
leapt  into  the  saddles  ^Yhich,  the  moment 
previously.  Lord  EilKngham  and  Cutts  had 
vacated. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  queried  his  lord- 
ship, in  a  tone  of  impatience. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  all  in  good  time." 
Then  turning  to  the  head  lad,  he  said, 
"  You  know,  Mather.  He  has  left  his  form 
by  this,  but  you  can  head  him  off  behind 
the  furzes  and  run  into  him  by  the  rubbing- 
house." 

"All  right,  sir,"  and  off  they  galloped. 
"Now    Cutts,   I    insist  on  knowing  the 
meaning  of  this !' 

"Presently,  my  lord,  presently.  Here 
Smith,  lead  the  mare  home  and  I'll  follow 
with  the  colt." 

"Lord  Billingham,  this  is  my  domain, 
and  like  the  man  in  the  poem,  '  my  right 
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there  is  none  to  dispute.'  This  trial  has 
been  touted." 

"Touted!" 

"  Yes,  touted,  but  I  think  by  this  time 
the  artist  who  did  the  work  very  possibly 
wishes  he  had  never  clapped  eyes  on  the 
performance.  Your  man,  and  if  you  please 
(after  you,  my  lord),  my  jockey.  Shrimp, 
saw  the  tout  last  night,  studying  with  great 
attention  a  telegraph  key— you  know,  an 
arrangement  for  wiring  news  in  cipher.  I 
saw  him  this  morning  taking  stock  of  us. 
So  did  Shrimp.  And  so  did  Mather.  He 
is  now  on  his  way  to  the  telegraph-office, — 
which  establishment,  he  will  not  reach  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  or  I'm  very 
much  mistaken.  By  the  time  we  have  had 
some  breakfast,  Mather  will  be  at  the  house 
with  that  key " 

"But,  Cutts,  I  really  cannot  lend  my- 
self  " 
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"  I  repeat,  my  lord,  that  /  am  king  here. 
I  do  not  say  it  offensively,  but  you  will 
recollect  that  Dolly  Mayflower  has  not  yet 
passed  out  of  my  hands." 

Lord  Billingham  made  no  reply.  Cutts, 
whose  manner  grew  warmer  as  he  went  on, 
said — 

"  I  am  determined  to  be  even  with  the  lot 
of  them.  The  man  who  works  the  Major's 
commissions,  this  Winchester  Harry's  first 
master,  I  found  the  other  day  had  been 
tampering  with  one  of  my  lads.  Him  I 
sent  about  his  business,  with  what  a 
Scotchman  would  term  'a  sackful  o'  sair 
baines.'  I  have  to  reckon  with  his  master 
now." 

"Cutts,"  said  the  Earl,  "I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  whole  afiair,  if  I  cannot  win 
my  wager  fair  and  square." 

"  You  can — and  shall,  my  lord,  only  at 
the  same  time  let  me  win  mine.     I  have 
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sworn  to  break  tlie  wretches,  and  break 
them  I  will !" 

And  how  fared  it  with  the  emissary  the 
while.  With  never  a  longing,  lingering, 
look  behind,  he  turned  his  face  in  the 
direction  of  Carlton  Moffat.  It  was  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  At  eight  the  telegraph- 
office  would  be  open;  at  nine  there  was  a 
fast  train  to  town.  Nothing  could  be  better. 
Meanwhile,  he  would  refresh  his  memory 
with  a  glance  at  that  key. 

But,  hark !  a  sudden,  yelping,  panting  sound, 

So  terrible  [to  him]  his  heart  stands  still  with  fear. 

And  he  is  brought  up  short  by  a  couple 
of  daylight  highwaymen,  who  wear  the 
aspect  of  jockeys  in  undress,  and  who  are 
mounted  upon  diminutive  steeds  of  remark- 
able swiftness.  He  recognises  in  the  Shrimp 
one  of  his  railway  companions  of  the  night 
before ;  in  Mather  a  person  of  trust  in  the 
employment  of  Cutts  the  trainer.    He  takes 
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in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  is  resolved 
to  show  fight.  The  jockeys  dismount,  to 
the  grim  satisfaction  of  the  watcher,  who  is 
clearly  their  match,  one  down  and  the  other 
come  on,  without  the  ponies. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way.  You  can  t  cop  me 
for  trespassin".     Take  out  a  summons/' 

"Go  on  with  you  !  We  on'y  want  you 
to  stop,  and  dine  along  of  us.  Me  and  my 
pal  here.  I  have  told  him  what  a  proper 
sort  o'  chap  you  are,  and  he  wants  to  know 
you. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  or  I'll !" 

"No  you  won't,"  replied  Mather.  By 
this  time,  thoroughly  exasperated,  the 
watcher  of  thoroughbreds  made  a  rush  at 
the  taller  of  his  assailants,  but  ere  he 
reached  any  part  of  his  person,  his  wild 
career  was  stopped  by  the  interposition  of 
the  right  foot  of  the  Shrimp,  and  he  paused 
for  breath  with   his    abraded   nose   in  the 
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centre  of  a  forest  of  furze.  On  regaining 
his  feet,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  half- 
a-dozen  stable  boys,  who  thereupon  seized 
and  hurried  him  into  a  rude  tenement, 
ere  while  devoted  to  the  rubbing- down  of 
perspiring  thoroughbreds,  and  placed  him  in 
a  sitting  posture  in  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Shrimp,  who  constituted 
himself  the  spokesman  of  the  malcontents, 
"  make  yourself  comfortable,  and  while 
they're  a-brilin'  the  kidneys  and  rashers, 
and  laying  the  eggs  for  your  breakfast,  give 
us  a  song.  The  beauty  you  warbled  last 
night,  you  know — this,  I  mean,"  and  dexter- 
ously plunging  his  hand  into  the  recesses  of 
the  prisoner's  breast-pocket,  the  Shrimp  pro- 
duced the  key. 

"  Give  it  me  back,"  roared  Harry.  "  You 
shall  smart  for  this.     It's  a  robbery." 

"No,  it's  a  loan,  that's  all.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  it  shall  be  repaid,   with  interest. 
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Here,  Mather,  don't  be  a  fortnight  afore  you 
get  it  by  heart.     He  might  want  it." 

Mather,  with  a  satisfied  grin,  received  the 
portentous  document  and  vanished — leaving 
the  horse-watcher  with  his  persecutors. 

^r  T^  Ti?  7^  "7^  7^ 

Through  a  fragrant  veil  produced  by  the 
smoke  of  an  incomparable  cigar,  the  Earl  of 
Billingham  complacently  peruses  the  docu- 
ment which  constitutes  him  the  owner  of 
Dolly  Mayflower.  The  morning  sun  stream- 
ing in  through  a  window  that  is  adorned 
with  the  last  roses  of  summer,  give  a  kind 
of  saintly  aspect  to  the  puzzled  head  of 
Cutts,  the  trainer,  who,  pen  in  hand,  is 
intently  endeavouring  to  make  use  of 
Winchester  Harry's  cabalistic  key. 

"Ah!  the  address  and  signature  are 
already  written.  That  is  well.  Now  for  the 
message ;  '  Trial  came  off,'  um — rule  of  three ; 
'Dolly     Mayflower' — carrots     and    turnips, 
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urn  ;  '  beaten  to  blazes/  um — omnibus,  um ; 
*by  Slyboots/  um — Moody  and  Sankey, 
'  Very  bad  goods,  and  not  to  be  touched  at 
any  price  ' — Bank  of  EleyanceT 

In  one  hour  from  that  the  Earl  of  Billing- 
ham  was  on  his  way  to  town,  and  the  follow- 
ing message  from  Henry  Whittle,  Carlton 
Moffat,  to  Seth  Mangold,  Imperial  Club, 
Boswell  Court,  was  on  tlie  wires.  Hule  of 
three  dolly  mayflower  carrots  and  turnips 
omnibus  moody  and  sankey  bank  of  elegance. 

When  the  clubs  closed  it  was  found  that 
notwithstanding  the  demonstration  which 
had  been  made  against  her,  Dolly  Mayflower 
had  been  backed  in  one  hand  to  win  a  mint 
of  money  and  that  at  the  knocked-out  price 
of  thirty-three  to  one. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE     OCCIDENTAL     HANDICAP. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  Monday  afternoon 
succeeding  the  memorable  Saturday  which 
had  witnessed  the  tout's  violent  detention 
by  Cutts's  bo^^s,  that  Winchester  Harry, 
looking  the  picture  of  mental  misery,  turned 
up  at  Tattersall's,  and  recounted  his  woes  to 
his  horror-stricken  employer. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  message 
which  I  got  at  the  club  was  a  barney  ?" 
queried  Mr.  Mangold,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  a  strangled  shriek. 

"Every  word." 

"  Then  the  mare  won?" 

"  In  a  w^alk.  I  suppose  you  gave  her  a 
peppering  ?" 
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"  Peppering  is  no  name  for  it !  And  the 
Major — I  would  not  meet  him  at  this 
moment  for  any  money.  But,  stop.  There 
has  been  very  little  doing  to-day.  Mivens, 
their  commissioner,  has  not  been  here.  I 
suppose  they  waited  until  I  knocked  the 
mare  clean  out  on  Saturday  before  they 
began  to  operate.  Hollo !  there  is  Mivens 
coming  away.     I'll  draw  him." 

"  Want  to  back  Dolly  Mayflower,  Mivens?" 
he  asked  of  the  new-comer,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
strained joviality. 

"Yes,  I  do.     Will  you  lay?" 

"Cant.  Laid  all  my  book,  and  a  bit 
over,  on  Saturday." 

"  So  I  heard.  Ah  !  well,  it  doesn't  matter 
very  much.     I  did  without  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  did  without  me  ?" 

"Why,  I  waited  this  afternoon  until  you 
cleared  out,  and  then  I  commenced  pro- 
ceedings.    I  rather  fancied  that  your  friend 
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there,"  he  continued  with  a  sly  smile — 
"might  return  from  Carlton  Moffat  about 
this  time  and  tell  you  the  news;  and  as 
I  feared  it  might  get  wind  and  spoil  the 
market,  I  have  helped  myself  to  all  the 
thirties,  twenty-fives,  twenties,  and  hundreds 
to  seven  I  could  get;  and  now,  my  fly 
friend,  if  you  feel  any  desire  to  back  Dolly 
Mayflower  back  again,  just  to  make  that 
volume  of  yours  rather  pleasanter  reading 
than  it  is  just  now,  you  will  have  to  be 
precious  quick,  or  you  won't  get  ten  to 
one. 

With  a  remark  that  would  have  been 
rude  if  rage  had  not  made  it  inarticulate, 
the  outwitted  commissioner  rushed  from  the 
presence  of  his  Job's  comforter,  only  to  find 
from  the  lips  of  the  now  rapidly-retreating 
members,  abundant  confirmation  of  his  worst 
fears.  Now  Lord  Billingham's  mad  bet 
looked,   as  Mr.   Mangold  mentally  put  it, 
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''  very  good  business  indeed."  Nothing,  in 
his  extensive  experience  of  the  Turf,  had 
appeared  more  insane  than  the  young  peer's 
bet  with  the  Major  :  to  back  one  for  even 
money  against  a  stable,  and  such  a 
dangerous  customer  as  the  favourite, 
riuker,  in  the  stable:  the  thing  was  too 
absurd.  Yes,  tuas !  It  is  very  different 
now,  he  ruefully  thinks.  According  to  the 
watcher's  too  graphic  description  of  the  trial 
their  lot  had  no  chance  whatever  against 
Dolly  Mayflower.  And  to  think  of  old 
hands  like  the  Major  and  himself  having 
been  done  by  a  mere  boy  !  Not  that  Mr. 
Mangold  failed  to  credit  ingenious  Mr. 
Cutts  with  his  proper  share  of  the  trans- 
action. He  was  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
assault  and  irregular  arrest  of  his  agent, 
and  the  annexation,  for  mystifying  pur- 
poses, of  Henry  of  Winchester's  key  to  the 
cipher  which  they  used  in  their  correspond- 
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ence,  was  Mr.  Cutts's  work ;  but  the  whole 
thing  he  put  down  to  the  Earl  of  Billingham, 
and  the  Earl  of  Billingham's  luck.  His  in- 
censed employe  had  suggested  an  appeal  to 
the  law — if  he  was  trespassing  on  the  downs 
that  was  no  excuse  for  their  assaulting 
him,  and  robbing  him  of  his  property — but 
shrewder  Mr.  Mangold  would  not  hear  of  it. 
"What!  summon  Joe  Cutts  to  appear 
before  a  Carlton  Moffat  bench  of  masris- 
trates.  Don't  be  an  ass,  Harry.  Why 
there's  not  a  beak  amongst  them,  and  I 
include  the  parsons,  that  has  not  backed 
Doliy  Mayflower  before  this.  A  fine 
chance  you  would  have.  Besides,  do  you 
think  it  would  pay  me,  or  the  Major,  to 
have  our  names  dragged  through  a  police 
court  ?  Let  it  be.  Our  turn  will  come. 
The  race  has  not  come  off  yet.  I  have  seen 
bigger  certainties  than  this  sick  or  sorry 
on  the  day." 
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With  which  oracular  bit  of  consolation 
the  sulky  tout  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self. That  night  Mr.  Mangold  and  his 
employer  had  a  long  and  serious  conference 
at  the  club  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative  to 
intrude  on  their  privacy.  They  knew  their 
position  to  be  serious,  and  they  were  not 
the  men  to  scruple  much  as  to  the  means  of 
escape. 

Every  day  brought  its  report  from  the 
training  stables  from  which  it  was  evident 
that  both  Dolly  Mayflower  and  Fluker  were 
undergoing  a  most  careful  preparation  for 
the  Occidental,  and  both  were  well.  Simp- 
son's second  string,  Golden  Horn,  was 
quietly  backed  by  the  followers  of  the  stable, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Cutts's  own  champion 
old  Parsnip,  found  adherents  willing  to 
accept  about  him  the  tempting  price  of 
thirty-three  to  one.     Doily  Mayflower  kept 
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her  place  steadily  at  the  head  of  the  quota- 
tions, with  Fkiker  next  on  the  list. 

It  wanted  but  three  days  to  the  West- 
chester meeting,  when  the  Ear]  of  Billing- 
ham  received  a  letter  from  his  trainer,  which 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  I  want  you,  my  lord,  to  leave  the  entire 
management  of  this  business  to  me.  Wo 
are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet.  They  are 
playing  a  desperate  game,  which  I  am  bound 
to  defeat.  I  shall  start  old  Parsnip  to  make 
running  for  Dolly,  and  you  must  let  me  put 
up  Twiss — I  mean  the  Shrimp — to  ride. 
Norton  is  at  liberty ;  he  is  one  of  the  best 
jockeys  in  England,  and  I  have  retained 
him  for  the  mare.  Leave  everything  to  me 
until  we  meet  the  scales." 

This  epistle  puzzled  Lord  Billingham  not 
a,  little.  Short  a  time  as  he  liad  been  con- 
nected with  the  Turf,  he  had  heard  enough 
of  Norton    and    Norton's   former   dealino^s 
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with  the  opposite  party  to  make  him  uneasy. 
His  trainer  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
jockey's  antecedents.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
leave  everything  to  Cutts,  and  when  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  he  saw  by  the  papers 
that  riuker  had  come  with  a  rush  in  the 
market,  and  his  own  mare  had  gone  back, 
he  thought,  "  Well,  if  they  think  they  can 
win,  let  them  back  their  opinion  and 
welcome,"  and  he  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  mind.  He  stood  to  win  an  immense 
stake,  besides  being  on  velvet,  and  he  was 
resolved  not  to  hedge  another  penny. 

The  morning  came.  A  card,  damp  from 
the  printers,  was  brought  to  liis  bedside.  He 
greedily  glanced  at  the  programme,  leaped 
hastily  out  of  bed,  and  rang  the  bell  with  a 
violence  that  placed  the  wire  in  jeopardy. 

"  Come  in  !     Send  at  once  for " 

"May /come  in,  my  lord?" 

"  Cutts,  you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted. 
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I  was  just  going  to  send  for  you.     Have 
you  seen  this  ? 
^'Yes." 

"  And  you  know  that 

"  Dolly  Mayflower  is  not  coloured.  And. 
when  you  get  your  morning  paper  you  will 
find  that  she  has  not  arrived." 

"  Not  arrived  !  Now,  look  here,  Cutts,  I 
don't  understand  this." 

"  My  lord  I  begged  of  you  to  leave  every- 
thing to  me  until  we  met  at  the  scales. 
I  repeat  that  request." 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  Now, 
then,  out  with  it." 

"  Yes— and  no.  There's  a  good  deal  the 
matter,  as  they'll  find  to  their  cost.  Don't 
hedge  another  penny,  my  lord  ;  and  if  they 
should  take  any  liberties— and  it  would  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least  to  find  Dolly  driven 
back  again— have  a  bit  more  on.  Trust 
me. 
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"  Cutts,  I  will ;  most  implicitly." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,  you  will  not 
regret  it." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

While  tlie  curious  were  eagerly  scanning 
the  trains  which  stopped  at  Westchester,  to 
duly  note  "the  arrivals,"  at  a  little  station 
on  a  branch  line,  which  spread  along  the 
other  side  of  the  downs,  a  luggage  train  was 
relieved,  unseen  of  watchers  of  any  descrip- 
tion, of  a  van  which  contained — Dolly  May- 
flower, and  Cutts's  head-lad  1  Meantime,  at 
the  scene  of  action,  Tluker  had  been  made 
favourite.  Major  Puffin's  second  string, 
G-olden  Horn,  backed  to  win  money,  and 
Dolly  Mayflower  "sent  about  her  busi- 
ness," notwithstanding  the  fact,  as  the 
reporters  afterwards  stated,  "  that  her  noble 
owner  pluckily  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
champion." 

The  wagering  on  the  great  event  of  the 
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meeting,  the  Occidental  Handicap,  waxed 
fast  and  furious,  as  the  time  fixed  for  the 
race  approached.  The  weighing-room  was 
surrounded  by  owners,  trainers,  bookmakers, 
and  bookmakers^  scouts,  who  marked  their 
cards  as  one  after  another  of  the  field  was 
weighed  out. 

"  Now,  Norton,  what  do  you  ride  ? — ah  \ 
I  see — sage  green,  pink  sleeves,  belt,  and 
cap — Dolly  Mayflower?  Lord  Billingham's 
colours.  Glad  to  see  them  back  again,  I'm 
sure." 

"No  sir,  that  is  not  so.  Those  are  the 
late  Lord  Billingham's  colours.  Norton 
was  engaged  to  ride  for  me,  and  mine  is 
Parsnip — but  he  does  not  run.  Here  is 
Dolly  Mayflower's  jockey.  Twiss,  jump 
into  the  scale." 

It  was  Cutts  who  spoke,  addressing  the 
fussy  little  clerk  of  the  scales.  His  words 
not  only  silenced  the  hubbub  like  a  charm, 
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but,  for  the  moment,  deprived  Major  Pufl&n's 
rubicund  countenance  of  its  conspicuous 
colour.  That  gallant  officer  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  the  room,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Mangold.  Lord  Billinghara,  who  had 
hitherto  held  aloof,  now  joined  Cutts,  and 
silently  grasped  his  hand. 

"All  right ;  no,  not  exactly.  Give  him  a 
half-pound  cloth.  That  will  do.  You  are 
fined  for  not  declaring  your  colours,  mind." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  We  shall  get  over  that, 
I  dare  say.  Now,  Shrimp,  come  on.  My 
lord,  I  have  a  hack  waiting  for  you.  Come 
with  me,  when  I  have  attended  to  the 
saddling,  and  see  them  start." 

It  seemed  as  though  there  was  new  mean- 
ing in  the  roar.  "They  are  off!"  which 
rose  from  the  ring  when  the  flag  fell.  Lord 
Billingham  levelled  his  binocular,  but  all  he 
saw  was  a  blurred  blaze  of  colour ;  while  he 
heard    nothing,    until,    turning   his   hack's 
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head  in  the  direction  of  the  weighing  room — - 
Cutts  having  left  him — the  sound  of  mut- 
tered objurgations  smote  upon  his  ear. 
It  was  the  voice  of  an  unhappy  backer. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what's  won  ?"  was  the 
question  he  put  to  that  unsuccessful  person. 

"  No,  I  can't,  captain.  His  colour's  not 
on  the  card ;  but  I  can  tell  what  has  not 
won,  and  that's  Fluker." 

That  night  Cutts  unburthened  his  soul. 

"Shrimp  rode  splendidly.  Laid  off  for 
half  the  journey,  then  came  through  his 
horses  like  an  artist,  and  won  cleverly  by 
three  parts  of  a  length,  Fluker  second.  I  am 
rather  partial  to  reading  Shakspeare,  my 
lord,  and  when  the  Shrimp  told  me  that  the 
colours  you  used  to  run  in  in  India  were  so 
much  like  a  pansy — primrose  body,  purple 
sleeves  and  belt,  and  purple  cap — I  thought 
I'd  give  them  one.  '  Pansies  for  thoughts,' 
you  know  !    They  saw  the  trial,  they  got  at 
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the  jockey — as  I  meant  they  should — and  we 
did  'em.  *■  Pansies  for  thoughts  !'  It  will 
be  a  long,  long  time,  before  they  forget 
The  Jacket  of  the  Earl. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

•'*  How  provoking !  And  that  party  at  the 
Mills's  on  Wednesday.  Now,  are  you  de- 
ceiving me,  Frank  ?  Mr.  Bevan — the  office 
■ — has  nothing  to  do  with  this  sudden  de- 
parture ?" 

"Not  an  atom." 

"  What  can  it  be,  then  T 

"  My  dear  Gerty,  endeavour  to  be  reason- 
able— for  this  once.  You  ought  to  know 
that  if  I  were  not  rigidly  pledged  to  secrecy, 
you  would  be  the  very  first  in  whom  I'd 
confide.    Come,  darling,  do  me  that  justice.^^ 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir ;  and 
I'm  not  your  darling  !"  (Emotion.)     "  But 
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I  know  wliy  you  refuse  to  tell  me  the  con- 
tents of  that  horrid  letter."  (Sobs.)  ''Don't 
trouble  to  ex — explain.  It  is  from  your 
devoted  an — and — atrocious  friend  Jack 
Mas — Masters !  And  for  him  you  would 
abandon  Me  T' 

Whereupon,  without  pausing  for  the  re- 
joinder that  might  perchance  have  appeased 
her  charmingly  unreasonable  wrath,  she 
disappeared  in  a  shower  of  sobs. 

Her  conjecture  was  shrewd.  It  was  my 
erratic  friend  John  Masters,  Lieutenant  in 
the  Woldshire  Militia,  who  had  got  me 
into  this  awkward  dilemma,  Now  a  tiff 
with  one's  Own,  philosophically  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  reconciliation  which  gene- 
rally "  follows  hard  upon't,"  may  be  almost 
considered  a  luxury;  but  I  was  in  no 
mood  for  such  luxuries — had  no  time 
for  enjoying  them — just  then.  Gertrude 
Clevedon  suffered   from  the    family  virtue, 
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— "  temper  /'  and  once  off  with  the  bit  in 
her  mouth  it  took  the  deuce  and  all  to  get 
her  in  hand  again. 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  to  whom  I 
-was  beholden  for  a  good  deal  besides  a 
patronymic — the  head  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Bevan,  Simpson,  and  Bevan,  solicitors, 
Bedford  Eow — tired  outright  of  my  rackety 
sporting  ways,  had  latterly  been  urging  me 
to  marry  and  settle  :  and,  as  I  was  weary  of 
the  oft-recurring  theme,  and  had  certainly  no 
objection  to  theparti  selected,  his  notions  in 
this  important  matter  came  to  perfectly 
accord  with  mine.  She  and  I  had  got 
through  what  I  may  call  the  first  chapter 
of  a  longish  Christmas  vacation  at  Loft- 
house  Grange,  in  the  North  Hiding,  right 
jollily ;  her  ponderous  proser  of  a  papa  not- 
withstanding. There  had  been  parties  to 
keep  her  amused,  and  odd  days  with  the 
Cleveland  to    give  me  tone.     Yet  loth  as 
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I  was  to  put  a  sudden  end  to  my  easy 
holiday,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  tliink  of 
leaving  dear  old  Jack  in  the  lurch. 

He  was  at  the  Curragh,  "  studying"^ — the 
delightfully  unsophisticated  family  gave  out 
— "  hard  for  promotion/'  In  the  eyes  of 
John's  father  the  youngster's  commission 
was  a  sternly  patriotic  fact ;  but  if  some  of 
John's  most  intimate  associates  had  been 
requested  to  give  their  opinions  of  that 
amusing  slip  of  parchment,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  would  have  some- 
what differed  from  the  glowing  fancies 
cherished  by  the  wealthiest  gentleman- 
farmer  in  Wensleydale.  Lieutenant  Masters 
himself,  let  me  premise,  was,  and  had  been, 
since  the  days  of  birch  and  impositions,  "  A 
young  scamp,  sir ;  an  unmitigated  young 
rascal !"  and  one  of  the  most  incorrigible 
practical  jokers  that  ever  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  a  pacific  household.     The  child 
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was  decidedly  father  to  the  man  in  his 
case,  whereof  let  the  little  difficulty  out  of 
which  he  had  begged  me  to  help  him  bear 
witness.  A  muff  named  Dawkins,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  Masters's  delicate  atten- 
tions, had  straightway  reported  the  fact  to 
the  Colonel,  who,  a  martinet  of  the  strictest 
type,  had  forbidden  my  friend  to  leave  his 

quarters  until '*  TJntil,"  wrote  he  in  one 

of  his  amusing  epistles  (not  that  whose 
contents  had  piqued  the  curiosity  of  Ger- 
trude, by  the  way)  "old  Tanks  satisfies 
himself  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  a 
Court-martial :  and  he'll  precious  soon  do 
that.  All  owing  to  a  miserable  humbug 
like  Dawkins.  But  it  was  imposible  to  resist 
it  you  know,  dear  boy.  Cherton  (you  have 
met  him)  and  I  went  round  to  the  molly- 
coddle's hut  one  night  after  mess,  nowise 
unwilling  for  a  lark  ;  this  I  admit.  He  was 
absent.     Unfortunately  for  the  sequel,   hat 
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did  not  matter  in  the  least.  There  was  a 
pair  of  gloves — white  and  meek  and  nice  as 
his  own  smug  self — stretched  upon  a  tree, 
ready  for  exhibition  on  the  morrow's  parade. 
Well,  I  polished  them  with  a  rather  powerful 
solution  of  Day  and  Martin.  That  was  all, 
I  assure  you.  While  I  was  getting  up 
the  raiment  it  pleased  old  Cherton — who 
walks  a  trifle  over  fifteen  stun,  you  know 
— to  recline  upon  Dawkins's  couch  for  the 
purpose  of  roaring  at  his  ease.  Of  course 
Mr.  D.'s  contrivance  for  wooing  kind  Nature's 
sweet  restorer  came  down  with  a  run. 
Compound  fractures  in  every  bone  of  its 
ramshackle  body  !  We  were  doing  our  best 
— or  worst — to  pick  up  the  pieces  when, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  who  should  enter  but 
Mr.  D.  himself!  He  was  so  beastly  civil 
and  conciliatory,  I  guessed  what  was  in 
store  for  both  of  us. 

"  Naturally  we  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
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pretend  we  don't  care  ;  but  bad's  the  best. 
A  fellow  can  get  tired  of  smoking  ;  I  liavc 
learned  that ;  and  you  can't  go  on  reading 
novels  for  ever.  Old  Cherton  and  I  write 
to  each  other  occasionally — very  occasion- 
ally ;  but  writing's  a  bore  under  these  ridi- 
culously aggravating  circumstances,  and  the 
letters  are  brief. 

"  Major  Eowland  has  behaved  like  a  trump 
in  the  affiiir  by  giving  D.  to  understand,  in 
the  language  of  eastern  allegory  (in  sach 
case  made  and  provided  by  the  clearly  under- 
stood regulations  of  the  service)  that  the 
town  sacred  to  Lady  Godiva  and  the  watch- 
making* interest  must  henceforward  be  con- 
sidered  las  future  quarters  so  far  as  Ours  is 
concerned. 

"  Now,  Frank,  you  must  help  me.  I  want 
mofidly  to  be  in  London  just  now.  Business 
of  a  reall}^  urgent  character  requires  my  pre- 
sence there  at  once ;  or  if  not  my  presence, 
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that  of  somebody  on  whom  I  can  rely. 
You  are  that  somebody.  For  the  sake  of 
the  dear  old  times,  Frank,  don't  refuse  me. 
I  know  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  tear  your- 
self from  the  society  of  Miss  Blue  Eyes  ; 
but — old  fellow,  I  won't  sermonise  ;  I  am 
sure  you  will  aid  me  if  you  can,  and  you  can. 
"Write  and  say  whether  I  may  reckon  on 
you  right  off." 

Fancying  I  divined  the  nature  of  his 
business  ("  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  has 
got  hold  of  him,"  said  I  to  myself),  I  replied 
at  once,  and  told  him  I  was  unconditionally 
at  his  service.  Conceive  my  dismay  on 
perusing  the  following  remarkable  history 
and  request. 

"  I  expected  no  less,  my  dear  fellow  ;  onty 
I  was  afraid  that  Miss  Wilful  would  stop 
the  way ;  and  as  she  might  even  3'et  prove 
an  obstacle  to  your  success,  promise  not  to 
divulge  a  word  of  the  business  until  it  is  at 
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an  end.  Eemember.  And  now  for  a  rig- 
marole which  I  will  endeavour  to  make  as 
clear  to  your  legal  mind  as  I  possibly  can. 
Just  before  I  came  here  I  tumbled  across  a 
Captain  Fitzshyser — you  know  the  fellow ; 
everybody  does — at  a  pigeon  handicap,  and 
had  a  few  bets  with  him.  He  got  the 
worst  of  it ;  but — a  circumstance  some  of 
the  fellows  over  here  are  pleased  to  consider 
remarkable — he  parted.  Again  I  met  him, 
on  this  occasion  in  a  crowd,  at  Croydon ; 
and  again  we  foregathered.  We  had  a  lot 
of  wagering,  posting  each  time,  until  he  was 
broke  of  his  ready  cash  ;  so,  over  the  last 
race  but  one,  we  arranged  a  deal  for  a  mare 
of  his,  a  clever  little  hunter,  just  up  to  my 
weight.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  she  was 
quite  worth  the  money  she  stood  for  in  our 
transaction,  but  I  preferred  her  to  the  gal- 
lant Captain's  autograph,  and  certainly  to 
the    problematical  chance   of  an  interview 
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with  Mm  at  Kniglitsb ridge  on  the  foliowing* 
Monday.  We  began  by  posting,  and — it 
suited  his  book  that  afternoon  to  go  square, 
I  suppose — we  posted  to  the  end.  Wilkin- 
son was  with  me,  and  he,  liking  the  mare 
amazingly,  begged  the  loan  of  her  for  a  few 
days  with  the  Hursley,  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  her  for  the  Hunt  Stakes  at 
Easingstoke.  I  cheerfully  acceded  to  his 
request,  left  her  with  him,  and  came  to 
Ireland. 

"It  appears  that  one  day  after  a  buster 
with  the  H.  H.,  Wilkinson  chanced  upon 
our  old  friend  Fitzshyser,  '  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  drawn  thither, 
it  may  be  presumed,  by  a  local  pigeon 
match,  for  Fitz  is  not  proud.  They  wined 
together,  and  Wilkinson — a  frank  sort  of 
fellow,  and  not  at  all  averse  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice — told  the  Captain  that  the 
mare  was  a   moral   for   the   Hunt  Stakes, 
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especially  if  I  had  the  mount.  He  should 
like  to  back  her — it  was  all  two  to  one  on 
— but  it  was  impossible  to  make  an  invest- 
ment before  the  day.  Well,  to  make  a  long 
story  short — fancy  !  — the  Captain  accom- 
modated Wilkinson  with  an  even  hundred 
against  her,  and  W.  put  it  down  to  me ! 
Of  course  he  believes  it  a  good  thing, 
and  so  do  I,  all  square  and  above  board, 
but  why  the  deuce  should  Fitzshyser  lay 
the  money  ?  That's  what  I  can't  under- 
stand. 

"  I  hate  to  be  done,  but  done  I  shall  be, 
if  I  or  you,  Frank,  do  not  sport  silk ;  for 
Wilkinson,  apparently  not  content  with 
absenting  himself  (he  left  with  his  mother 
for  Cannes  last  week),  has  placed  the  mare 
with  a  fellow  at  Edgeware,  who  is  noto- 
riously hand  and  glove  with  the  school 
'  managed '  by  my  opponent  —  even  by 
Fitzshyser!      Now,  Frank,   when  can  you 
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tear  yourself  away  from  Yorkshire?  I 
impatiently  await  your  reply." 

To  write  and  say  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  grant  liis  request  would  have  been  to 
forfeit  my  word ;  but  I  did — having  the 
fear  of  the  elders  before  my  e3^es — beseech 
him  to  re-consider  his  request.  In  reply,  I 
received  the  following,  marked  "Immediate." 

"  You  must  ride  !  M-u-s-t  1  !  I  implore 
you  to  take  a  ticket  for  King's  Cross  by  the 
very  next  available  express.  Pray  don't 
cut  up  rough,  old  fellow,  and  say — what 
would  only  be  natural — '  This  is  cool ! '  but 
start.  Leave  me  to  condone  the  outrage  on 
Miss  Clevedon's  peace  of  mind — hereafter — 
when  you  are  turned  off.  If  Jack  Masters 's 
present  on  that  day  don't  purchase  his  par- 
don, why  hang  me — ^but  this  is  lunacy. 
Without  boring  you  with  details,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  say  that  I  am  yet  virtually 
under  arrest,  and  likely  to  be  for  some  days 
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to  come,  although  I  am  not  in  the  least 
apprehensive  of  the  ultimate  result. 

"Wilkinson  has  got  me  into  a  nice 
tangle.  Fitzshyser  has  been  peppering  the 
mare  all  round,  and  several  friends  of  mine 
— particular  friends — have  shot  him.  Bad 
enough  that,  '  but  worse  remains  behind !' 
Mathilde — that's  her  name — is  gone  I  If 
you  can  successfully  struggle  through  this 
abominable  scrawl,  do." 

The  abominable  scrawl  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Sur, — You  are  bein'  had  as  clean  as  a 
wissle  you  fancy  I  dessay  that  matilder  as 
wos  at  Edgwar  is  theer  still,  but  she  aint. 
She's  a  good  deal  nyer  Sent  pauls.  I  sed 
I'd  do  it  I  tolld  Gringer  I  meen  Willum 
Skeet  as  I'd  round  on  him  an'  I've  rounded. 
A  cove  like  him  as  alius  got  hiz  livin  by 
buzzin'  won't  kum  it  over  me  for  nothin. 
Pust  they  desides  to  send  her  to  Brumley 
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an  run  her  in  a  Steeple  Chas  in  anutlier 
nam,  and  then  after  she  dun  it  at  Basinstoke 
to  hobject.  Then  they  ses  no  bets  don't  alius 
go  with  stakes.  So  another  dodge  will  her 
to  be  tried.  I  don't  know  wot  you  means 
to  do,  but  Mester  Wilkinson,  him  as  brote 
the  mare  his  not  in  the  way  and  a  sertin 
gallant  cap  ting  as  ded  a  sharp  as  ever 
hokussed  a  blew  Eock  or  put  Jonny  Arm- 
strong up  is.     Crak  that  nut. 

"  I'm  awake  an  no  fear,  and  if  theer's  to 
be  a  ramp  i  must  have  my  bit  of  silver  out 
of  it,  only  as  Ginger  an'  me  as  had  sum 
words  and  I'd  like  you  to  kweer  his  manoo- 
vers  i  jest  rite  to  put  you  fli. 

"Grorge  the  potman  at  the  Currycomb 
and  Spunge  nos  wheer  to  find  me,  only 
don't  kum  yerself  send. 

''Hoping  this  ere  finds  you  arty  as  it 
leaves  me  at  present, 

"  Napoleon  Toase." 
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"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Frank,  it  would  not 
be  prudent  for  you  to  show  at  the  haunt  of 
this  precious  set,  but  if  you  would  commu- 
jiicate  with  an  old  servant  of  ours,  a  'cute 
canny  Yorkshireman,  who  is  now  in  Lon- 
don, the  pair  of  you,  aided  by  Napoleon 
Toase,  might  nip  the  conspiracy  in  the  bud. 
Only  play  their  game — don't  appeal  to  the 
law.  Our  old  fellow's  address  I  enclose — 
his  name  is  Timothy  Swenson  (call  him 
'  Tim'),  likewise  a  document  authorising  you 
to  take  possession  of  Mathilde." 

"  No  chance  of  making  it  up  with  Gerty 
after  the  usual  fashion,"  thought  I  to 
myself.  "Yet,  after  all,  a  breeze  will  do 
neither  of  us  any  harm,  and — oh,  these 
women  ! — my  word  is  pledged.  I  must  be 
off." 

Traps  to  pack,  "  Bradshaw  "  to  consult,  a 
difference  with  one's  future  wife  to  be  tem- 
porarily healed,  a  formal  leave-taking  with 
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one's  future  father-in-law  to  be  got  through  ; 
these  matters  take  time. 

Behold  me,  having  manfully  struggled 
with  the  material,  and  scamped  the  senti- 
mental, obstacles  which  impeded  my  de- 
parture from  Lofthouse  Grange,  a  passenger 
by  the  (more  or  less)  fast  train  which  waits 
upon  the  up  express  at  Darlington,  at  length 
fairly  on  the  direct  road  to  King's  Cross. 

Napoleon  Toase  and  Timothy  Swenson 
have  each  been  bidden  to  the  terminus 
station  to  take  part  in  a  council  of  war. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

"  Porter,  what  station  is  this  ?" 

"  Hollo  way,  sir." 

"  All  right !  catch  this  portmanteau.  I 
will  get  out  here." 

I  had  changed  my  plans.  Since  I  knew 
nothing  about  Napoleon  Toase,  I  decided  to 
approach  him  through  Timothy  Swenson, 
with  a  view  of  testing  him.  I  hoped  to 
effect  my  object  by  pulling  up  thus  at 
Holloway  and  taking  a  cab  to  King's 
Cross. 

"  Grreat  Northern  Hotel.  In  less  than  no 
time,  you " 

"  All  right,  sir.  Teh,  tch."  A  clean  cut 
of  the  whip — a  flounder — a  mighty  tug  at 
the  shabby  harness — and  the  poor  old  ex- 

7—3 
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plater  was  bowling  along  as  only  your  well- 
bred  London  screw  can. 

The  last  old  lady  with  much  baggage,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  was  being  funereally 
borne  from  the  arrival  platform  as  I  stepped 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  station,  when — 

Napoleon  Toase  for  a  hundred  !  accom- 
panied by  his  bosom  friend,  George,  the 
potman  of  the  Currycomb  and  Sponge.  I 
lingered  and  listened. 

''You  see,  George,  something  may  have 
stopped  him  at  the  very  larst  minute.  And 
though  I  fancy  he's  not  the  cove  to  mind 
chuckin'  away  his  coin,  you  must  recklect, 
George,  that  he's  a  lawyer,  and  '11  nat'rally 
look  for  full  and  correct  change  for  his 
blessed  sixpence.     Now " 

"But  Nap " 

"y^/-low  me.  Wot  I  was  goin'  to  remark 
is  this  ere.  Wen  I  read  this  telegram,  I 
says  to  myself,  says  I,  '  pre-cise.'     And  pre- 
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cise  it  was,  George,  as  you  could  swear  if 
called  upon." 

"We  wos  here  ten  minutes  afore  she 
arrived." 

''A  pound  to  six  D — which  is  all  forty 
to  one,  George — on  that.  Then,  what  I 
repeat  is,  it  aint  no  fault  of  ours." 

"  Ours  !" 

"  Hold  'ard.  Well,  he  hasn't  turned  up 
by  this  train,  he  hasn't  sent  no  message  to 
the  orfice,  but  I  will  venture  to  take  slight 
odds  that  I  shakes  hands  with  him  when 
the  next  train  arrives ;  at  nine  fifteen." 

''  Will  you,"  thought  li  "  I  doubt  it." 

''  Then,  Nap,  old  man,  you'll  have  to 
come  alone.  There's  that  bagatelle  match 
on  to-night,  and  although  the  guv'nor  and 
you  is  sharin'  the  book  over  this  "ere,  neither 
him  nor  me  could  be  spared  from  business 
at  nine  fifteen.  You'll  have  to  tackle  Mr. 
Bevan  by  yourself." 
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A  most  satisfactory  arrangement — for  me. 
I  hastened  along  the  platform  in  the  faint 
hope  of  finding  the  old  Yorkshireman  yet  at 
his  post,  intending,  in  the  event  of  failure, 
to  cautiously  look  him  up  at  the  temporary 
residence  of  Mr.  Masters  the  elder,  in  Man- 
chester Square.  Luck  was  on  my  side ; 
there  stood  Tim,  in  serious  conversation  with 
one  of  the  porters.  A  shrewd,  bright-eyed 
clear-complexioned  old  fellow  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts — sturdy  type  of  a  tribe  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  noble  animal, 
just  as  much  as  dwarfed,  sallow,  unlovely 
Napoleon  Toase  was  the  type  of  the  more 
numerous  class  who  have  no  more  regard 
for  the  horse  than  they  have  for  a  skittle- 
ball  or  a  rat  that  is  played  or  worried  for 
profit.  The  one  an  unscrupulous  sharper, 
to  whom  horse-racing  was  a  game,  and  West 
Drayton  the  finest  place  in  all  England  for 
playing  it ;  the  other  (I  felt  certain)  a  sports- 
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man  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  his  memory 
rich  in  recollections  of  glorious  days  on 
Doncaster  Moor. 

"He  may  have  run  up  wi'  \  Midland/' 
observed  Tim,  as  I  approached ;  "but  he  said 
he  would  come  here,  and " 

"  Here  I  am  Tim,"  I  interposed. 

"Mr.  Bevan?" 

"  Yes,  Tim.  If  you  will  step  over  to  my 
hotel,  I  will  explain  everything." 

"  Aw  thowt  you  wad  be  here,  sir,"  ob- 
served the  old  boy,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
delight,  "  mead  sartin  on't.  Aw've  a  letter 
for  you  frae  Maister  John." 

The  information  in  Jack's  missive  was 
of  a  welcome  nature,  although  it  did  not 
relieve  me  of  my  responsibility  in  respect 
of  the  hunt  meeting  at  Basingstoke.  "  I  am 
nicely  out  of  my  scrape  here,"  he  wrote, 
"  thanks  chiefly  to  Eowland's  kind  ofl&ces, 
and  my  own  willingness  to  partake  of  the 
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slice  of  humble  pie  which  the  authorities 
provided  for  my  entertainment.  Dawkins 
is  gone,  never  to  return.  I  might,  if  I  liked, 
come  over  to  England,  and  ride  the  marc 
myself,  bat  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  remain  quiet  for  the  present.  Carry  the 
matter  through,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  tri- 
umphantly. Enclosed  is  a  document,  duly 
signed,  sealed,  and  attested,  empowering  you 
to  take  possession  of  Mathilde — that  is, 
supposing  the  Fitzshyser  school  have  the 
assurance  to  object  to  your  temporary 
assumption  of  ownership — and  they  are  not 
the  people  to  throw  a  chance  away,  I  am 
told.  Write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and 
believe  me  my  dear  boy,"  et  cetera. 

At  my  hotel,  I  gave  the  old  servant  his 
instructions.  He  was  to  take  my  place  that 
night,  meet  Toase,  drink  with  the  little 
traitor,  appear  to  fall  in  with  his  views,  and, 
if  possible,  obtain  an  early  interview  with 
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the  mare.  "  Work  him  after  your  own 
fashion,  you  know,  and  if  he  thinks  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  arrive  in  London  for  a  few 
days,  let  hioi  think  on."  The  trusty  old 
fellow  gravely  contracted  his  right  eyelids 
and  departed. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  he  returned.  One 
part  of  my  instructions  he  had  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  Closing  the  door  with  unnecessary 
care,  he,  in  a  husky  whisper  that  w^as 
odorous  of  strong  waters,  remarked — 

"It's  all  right,  sir.' 

"  How — what  do  you  mean,  Tim  ?" 

"  i^w — aw've  sheen  him." 

"  Had  a  glass  or  two  with  him,  eh  ?" 

''  Sheveral." 

*•'  So  I  should  have  supposed.  You — tliat 
is,  was  he  sober  when  you  parted  with 
him?" 

"  Not  ex-actly,  sir.  They  carried  Jam  to 
bed." 
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"  That  will  do.  Come  to  me  in  the 
morning  at  ten  o'clock." 

"Mak'  it  eleven,  sir.  On'y  mak'  it 
eleven,  an'  all  hae  sometliin'  to  tell  you. 
Nobbut  mak'  it  eleven,  an  't  11  be  all 
reight." 

"  Very  well ;  eleven  be  it." 

He  toucbed  bis  bat  witli  solemn  delibera- 
tion, and  retired :  on  tliis  occasion  at  tbe 
safe  if  somewhat  unsteady  rate  of  two 
English  miles  an  hour. 

He  duly  kept  bis  appointment,  looking 
perfectly  "  solid  and  sober" — as  tbe  nortb- 
country  pbrase  bas  it.  My  countenance,  as 
I  wished  him  good  morning  and  hoped  he 
was  well,  must  have  betrayed  some  astonish- 
ment at  his  marvellous  weight- carrying 
capacities,  since,  with  a  broad  grin,  he 
replied — 

"  Weeb  sir  ?  Nivver  was  better  i'  my 
life.     Yon  little   mow dy warp   'd  nivver  be 
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jabble  tee  upset  me,  Mr.  Bevan,  not  if  he 
lived  to  be  as  awd  as  Mac  Thuselah.  Him  ! 
Poor  creature.  You  cuddent  put  us  tegi- 
ther  if  it  was  iwer  sea.  However,  let  me 
tell  me  story.  Aw  turned  oot  at  faave 
o'clock  this  mornin^ " 

"At  five,  Tim,"  I  interrupted ;  "why  so 
early?" 

"  Aw'll  tell  ye.  Little  Toase  yonder  said 
he  thowt  he  could  get  me  a  look  at  the  mare 
this  mornin',  for  the  bit  lad  who  does  her 
up  (and  who's  as  thick  it  swindle  as  on'y  of 
''em^they're  a  bonny  set,  Mr.  Bevan,  as 
iwer  I  heerd  tell  on)  is  a  confederate  of 
his.  He  was  to  see  him  aforehand,  an  I 
was  to  drop  upon  'em  baith  as  if  by  accident. 
I  leave  you  to  guess  how  aw  managed  it,  but 
I  did.  So  noo,  sir,  if  you  doant  want  on'y 
dealings  with  a  wretch  who  is  gannin'  tee 
sell  his  master,  show  me  the  bonnv-side  o' 
that  door, — Tm  standin  in  !'* 
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"  No  !    This  is  famous.     Go  on,  Tim." 

"  Hark  to  tlieir  little  plot.  Not  satisfied 
with  doin'  a  ramp  over  the  Hunt  Stakes  at 
Basingstoke,  they  have  entered  the  mare  in 
another  name,  given  her  another  owner,  and 
another  everythink,  for  a  Sellin'  Plate  at  the 
same  meetin'." 

"  But  that  is  impossible.  She  would  be 
known." 

'*  Mebby.  she  wad,  and  mebby  she  wad- 
dunt.  Aw  sud  know  her  amang  a  thousand. 
But  that's  all  provided  for.  At  present  she 
has  two  white  heels  ;  noo  there  weant  be  a 
white  hair  about  her  when  she's  saddled  for 
that  sellin  race.  Then  this  is  how  they 
reckon  to  work  it.  Mathilde  runs  in  the 
Hunt  Stakes  and  wins  ;  another,  a  six-year 
old  gelfling  belonging  to  the  Pitzshyser 
division,  is  likewise  started,  and  runs  second. 

"Mathilde  is  to  be  steered  by  a  jockey 
recommended  by  my   master's    friend  Mr.. 
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Wilkinson.  That  jockey  is  as  deep  in  the 
mud  as  the  captin  is  in  the  mire.  The 
second  (and  they'll  he  second  somehow)  '11 
be  ridden  by  a  groom  who  calls  hissel  a 
gentleman  farmer — another  confederate  o' 
-the  captin's.  If  they  find  they  have  the 
game  in  their  own  hands  they'll  win  with 
the  favourite  (and  a  pony  weel  laid  out  '11 
mak'  owt  favourite  at  a  cocktail  j)leace  like 
Basingstoke),  and  the  second  '11  object  on 
the  ground  of  foul  ridin'.  Aw  need  not  tell 
you,  sir,  that  the  evidence  which  '11  be  given 
on  that  head  'ud  convince  the  Admiral 
hissel." 

''  What  a  diabolical  plot !'' 

"  And  that's  not  all.  Most  of  the  bettin 
on  the  mare  '11  be  forst  past  the  post.  The 
other  will  be  backed  here  in  London.  They 
will  be  able  to  get  a  bit  out  of  the  objection, 
and  somethink  both  ways  out  o'  the  Sellin' 
Plate :  first  by  backin'  the  mare  safe,  then 
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by  layin'  a  shade  of  odds  she  don't  get  the 
stakes." 

"  Why,  Tim,  you  almost  take  my  breath 
away.     What  scoundrels !" 

"  No  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Bevan.  As 
for  takin'  your  breath  awa}^  beggin'  your 
pardon,  that's  rubbish.  Tm  not  astonished 
— and  I'm  a  countryman.  I  thought  you 
London  gentlemen  wor  up  to  all  these 
little  games." 

"Not  I,   indeed,   Tim.      But  what  must 

I  do?" 

"  Nowt." 

"  You  surely  do  not  advise  me  to  allow 
the  affair  to  go  on  in  this  way?" 

"  Aw  do  though.  One  moment,  sir.  If 
you  begin  to  stir   in    it,    Mr.   Napshanks 

II  step  in,  and  with  a  broke-down  mare 
you  and  my  master  'd  have  precious 
little  chance  of  settling  this  gallant 
captain." . 
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"  You  speak  in  riddles,  Swenson,"  I 
observed  with  some  severity. 

"  Do  I.  Aw  thowt  ivverybody  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Napshanks.  Did  you  ever  have  a 
blow  on  the  shins  ?  Of  course  you  have. 
You  reck'lect  how  sair  it  was — how  bad  to 
bide.  Now  supposin'  poor  Mathilde  was  to 
have  a  number  of  blows  on  her  shins  before 
the  race — do  you  think  it  \id  better  her 
chance  ?" 

"  I  understand  you  now." 

"  Mr.  Napshanks  is  clever,  but  he  wants 
time.  ISToo  if  you  let  these  vagabonds  fancy 
that  they  are  not  suspected,  they'll  neither 
break  down  the  mare  nor  blow  her  out  just 
afore  the  race  with  a  bucket  of  water  and  a 
feed  of  carrots,  but  '11  trust  to  Johnny  Arm- 
strong to  pull  off  one  ramp,  and  a  coat  of 
paint  to  help  'em  through  the  t'other." 

"  Then  you  advise  me " 

''  Do  this,  Mr.  Be  van.     You  mun  for<]^ive 
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mj  presumption,  but  IVe  seen  their 
hands  and — you  have  the  last  trump 
card  in  your  pocket-book,  sir,  Maister 
John's  authority — I  know  how  they'll 
play  em. 

"  My  good  fellow,  speak  your  mind." 
"  Well,  sir,  supposin'  you  get  a  telegram 
sent  to  me  at  the  office  here,  frae  you  at 
Lofthouse  Grrange,  sayin'  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  come  to  London  just 
now,  an'  that  Lieutenant  Masters  will  hae 
to  mak'  some  other  arrangements  P" 
"  A  capital  idea." 

"  Aw  can  keep  an  eye  on  the  under- 
strappers, and  another  on  the  mare,  until 
the  day." 

*'  Then  /deal  with  the  captain." 

Telegraph  to  whom  ?      Ah  !    a   sudden 

flash  of  inspiration  !     To  Gertrude .      Now 

that  Masters  was  safely  out  of  his  scrape  I 

would  honourably  explain  the  reason  of  my 
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abrupt  departure.  We  could  be  reconciled! 
I  wrote : 

"Frank  Be  van,  London,  to  Gertrude 
Clevedon,  Loftliouse  Grange,  Saltburn-by- 
tbe-Sea.  Darling  Gerty, — A  long  letter  will 
reach  you  in  the  morning  explaining  every- 
thing. I  do  so  miss  you.  It  is  of  serious 
importance  to  me,  yourself  and  others"  [a 
pious  fraud  this,  to  frighten  her  into  obe- 
dience] "  that  you  copy  the  following  and 
send  it  as  from  me  at  once.  Say  nothing  to 
papa  till  you  have  received  letter,  then  use 
your  own  discretion.  Will  set  about  writing 
now. 

True  and  not  true.  She  was  written  to, 
of  course,  but  not  until  I  had  despatched 
urgent  epistles — firstly,  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  in  a  position  to  afford  me  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  get  into  condition  for  the 
Basingstoke  afiair ;  and,  secondly,  to  Nevin, 
my  father's  chief  clerk,  informing  him  of  my 
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presence  in  town,  and  requesting  him  to  let 
me  know  how  matters  sped  at  the  office.  I 
naturally  cautioned  him  against  disclosing 
to  Mr.  Bevan,  senior,  my  unexpected  return 
from  Yorkshire. 

I  carry  no  lumber,  consequently  the  seven 
or  eight  days'  regular  work  which  I  obtained 
in  Berkshire  sufficed  to  put  me  in  tip-top 
fettle,  and  enabled  me  to  scale  the  requisite 
weight,  ten  stone  ten,  with  ease.  Gertrude 
wrote  in  the  tone  and  at  the  length  that 
might  have  been  expected  (feminine  forgive- 
ness is  ever  garrulous) ;  Mr.  Nevin  "  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  intimating  that 
Mr.  Bevan  had  but  once  spoken  of  me, 
and  then  it  was  to  express  a  wish  that  I 
would  soon  return  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  wedding  "  (brave  news  for  Gerty  !) ; 
while  in  due  course  came  brief  notes  from 
Swenson  and  Jack.    The  former  ran  thus  : — 

"  It's  all  right,  sir.     They  have  gorged 
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the  bait.  They  think  you  won't  be  at 
Basingstoke.  /  will,  but  shan't  show  till 
just  before  the  race.  I  don't  want  to  lose 
sight  of  the  mare." 

The  only  line  in  Jack's  note  that  was  of 
immediate  interest  referred  to  his  friend 
Major  Rowlands ;  "  He  is  going  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  some  family  connexions  who 
live  near  Winchester,  and  he  will  run  over 
to  the  races.  Make  yourself  known  or  not 
as  you  see  fit.  I  have  told  him  every- 
thing." 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise — that  is 
to  say,  the  cab — was  brought,  and  I  was 
presently  on  my  way  to  secure  the  first 
train  down.  The  weather  was  dull  and 
foggy.  "Bad  for  roarers,"  thought  I;  but, 
as  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
mare's  pipes,  I  was  not  uneasy.  I  wondered 
if  I  should  like  my  mount.  Almost  the 
only  horsey  passenger  discharged  at  Basing- 
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stoke,  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  fly,  and  at  once  made  my  way  to  the 
course,  anxious  to  dispose  of  my  traps  beforer 
the  enemy  appeared. 

"Have  a  card,  Capting — cor-rect  and 
hofficial?" 

I  purchased  a  card,  and  eagerly  sought 
for  confirmation  of  Swenson's  portents.  The 
wretches  had  not  deceived  him.  In  the  Hunt 
Stakes  Jack's  name  was  entered  en  regie  ; 
while  the  Selling  Plate  contained  an  entry 
which  I  intuitively  felt  was  Mathilde,  under 
an  alias — "  Capt.  Fitzshyser's  b.  m.  Katinka, 
6  yrs  (£50),  tv/iife  jaclxet  icith  gold  sea7ns, 
crimson  and  gold  cap''  The  Selling  Plate 
was  the  last  race  on  the  card.  A  bad 
arrangement  for  the  fund,  but  admirable  for 
the  "  ramp,"  thought  I.  On  such  a  leaden 
day  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  horse  from  another,  especially 
if  the}^  were  unpunctual — which  they  invari- 
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nbly  are  at  such  meetings.  A  liberal  douceur 
to  one  of  tlie  subordinate  officials  insured 
the  safety  of  my  costume  ;  and  after  saun- 
tering over  the  course — which  was  mostly 
grass,  with  no  water  jump,  and,  except  at  a 
stiffish  natural  fence,  a  quarter  of  a  nule 
from  home,  easy  of  negotiation — I  returned 
to  the  weighing-room,  secured  the  services  of 
a  handy  valet,  dressed  and  weighed  in  the 
trying  scales,  slipped  the  geranium-green 
^ap  into  my  pocket,  and,  wearing  an  over- 
coat to  conceal  the  remainder  of  the  colours 
(orange  and  scarlet  braid),  sauntered  towards 
an  unfrequented  part  of  the  rapidly  filling 
ring  to  reconnoitre.  No  sign  of  Swenson. 
Yes  !  there  he  Avas,  and  Toase  with  him, 
outside  a  group  of  loungers  who  were  taking 
stock  of  a  handsome  bay  mare  at  the  farther 
corner  of  the  paddock.  Satisfied  tliat  every- 
thing was  progressing  as  favourably  as  could 
be  wished,  I  withdrew  from  the   enclosure 
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and  walked  towards  tlie  starting-post  with 
the  rest  of  those  patrons  of  the  meeting  who 
were  desirous  of  beholding  the  tardy  fall  of 
the  flag.  Swenson  was  still  mounting  guard, 
but  alone.  Where  was  Toase?  I  had 
scarcely  given  that  ornament  of  the  Turf  a 
thought  when  he  passed,  in  company  with 
another  nomadic  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

"  You  take  my  tip,  Gipsey,  and  back  her 
fust  past  the  post.  The  Captain  ain't  to  be 
trusted  for  five  minutes  together.*' 

"  Then  it's  a  good  thing,  Nails,  eh  ?" 

"  Lor  blesh  yer  !  She  could  carry  one  o' 
Pickford's  vans  and  then  cop." 

"  Pm  on." 

They  were  weighing  for  my  event  when  I 
returned  to  the  stand.  Captain  Fitzshyser, 
full  of  life  and  misplaced  energy,  was  fussing 
about  the  weighing-room,  in  attendance 
chiefly  on  Mr.  Mivins,  who,  according  to  the 
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card,  was  about  to  ride  his  own  horse  Gaber- 
lunzie. 

"  Here,  Mivins,  take  this  half-pound  cloth. 
Now  you'll  do.  What  the  deuce  has  become 
of  Ventress  ?" 

Ventress,  the  jockey  recommended  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson — the  artist  who,  in  my  absence, 
would  pilot  the  mare. 

*'  What  does  he  ride,  Captain  ?"  inquired 
the  clerk  of  the  scales. 

"  He— oh,  Mathilde." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  remarked  I,  in  super- 
fluously loud  and  distinct  tones;  there  is 
some  mistake,  /ride  Mathilde." 

"  You  1"  thundered  Fitzshyser,  spinning 
round  on  the  instant  and  glaring  un- 
utterable things  ;  "  and  who  the   devil  are 

"  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  m}^  card ;" 
and,  the  while  pushing  forward  to  the  scales, 
I  handed  him  the  pasteboard. 
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'*  And  is  tJiis  your  authority,  Mr.  Francis 
Be  van  ?     What  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  say  just  at  present," 
I  replied;  "by-and-by  I  may  oblige  you. 
It  is  not  my  authority.  Captain  Fitzshyser ; 
it  is  simply  a  slight  contribution  to  the  proof 
of  my  identity.  You  wanted  to  know  who 
lam:  there's  my  card.  I  am  a  lawyer; 
Lieutenant  Masters,  my  old  friend,  asked 
me  to  ride  his  mare  Mathilde,  and  here  I  am. 
If  Lord  Faulchion  will  oblige  me  by  glancing 
at  this  document"  (his  lordship,  one  of  the 
stewards,  had  approached  during  the  alter- 
cation), "  he  will  be  satisfied  of  my  right  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  mare." 

"  But,  my  lord,  this  paper  may  be 
forged " 

"  You," — I  began,  forgetting  my  diplo- 
macy in  a  laudable  desire  to  promote  the  puri- 
fication of  the  British  army  by  annihilating 
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him    on    the    spot,    when   Lord   Faulchion 
smilingly  raised  his  hand  and  said, — 

"G-entlemen,  you  forget.  Here,  Eow- 
lands." 

Eowlands,  Jack's  friend — for  it  was  he 
— a  middle-aged  "officer  and  gentleman," 
drew  near. 

"  Is  this  document  genuine  ?" 

"But,  my  lord,"  interposed  Fitzshyser, 
'*  what  can  your  friend  know  more  than  any 
•one  else  ?     Is  he  an  expert  ?" 

"  He  shall  tell  you." 

"  Genuine  ? — unquestionably.  I  saw  every 
word  of  it  written  ;  that  is  my  signature  at 
the  foot." 

The  Captain  was  completely  routed.  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
Major's  crushing  testimony,  and  so,  with 
fine  malevolence,  he  once  more  turned  upon 
poor  me. 
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"  Well,  since  you  have  a  right  to  the 
mare,  you  had  better  find  her." 

"  Oh,  nivver  ye  fash  yourser  aboot  that, 
Captin.  She's  fund,  hard  enufe,  and  waitin' 
for  Mr.  Be  van  outside  here.  Your  lad's 
gean  to  get  some  refreshment,  and  Mathilde 
is  under  the  care  of  two  or  three  police 
officers  and  a  detective.  Aw  nivver  thraw 
a  chance  away." 

The  weighing-room  buzzed  witli  sounds 
of  suppressed  excitement.  I  felt  I  was 
becoming  a  hero.  The  Captain,  who  had 
led  at  the  start,  was  nowhere. 

Tim  conducted  me  to  the  mare,  and  I 
mounted.  As  I  was  leaving  the  paddock,  I 
noticed  that  two  of  the  numbers  in  the  tele- 
graph were  being  changed.  Swenson  ex- 
plained this  as  he  walked  at  the  head  of 
Mathilde  before  I  cantered. 

"  They  have  changed  the  jockey  :  Yen- 
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tress   rides    Gaberlunzie.      Watch   it,    sir; 
watch  it :  they  mean  tee  object." 

The  field  numbered  nine.  Although  it 
was  a  three-mile  journey,  there  was  a  false 
start,  but  I  was  not  in  it.  Neither  was 
Ventress.  When  the  flag  fell  I  took  a  pull 
at  the  mare  and,  with  Gaberlunzie,  who 
stuck  to  me  like  a  burr  to  a  fashionable 
chignon,  laid  off.  I  had  the  foot  of  the 
whole  of  them  except  Mr.  Mivins's  horse, 
and  might  have  led  them  at  any  part  of  the 
race,  but  I  did  not  try.  The  mare  ran 
with  perfect  generosity,  and  that  was  enough. 
Only  once  before  the  finish  did  I  indulge 
her  with  her  head,  and  that  was  when  I 
passed  the  stand  the  second  time.  I  could 
distinguish  amid  the  roar  of  the  ring  the 
irrational  sound  of  '' Mathilde  wins  1" — 
irrational,  since  we  had  yet  more  than  a  mile 
to  travel,  and  as  I  took  a  pull  after  passing 
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the  stand,  recognised  the  voice  of  S  wen  son 
admonishing  me  to  "watch it !" 

A  little  over  half  a  mile  from  home,  they 
were  all  settled  except  Gaberlunzie  and  mine, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Now  or  never." 
One  touch  of  the  whip  and  a  gentle  prick 
of  the  persuaders  sufficed — I  was  a  clear 
length  and  a  half  a-head  on  the  inside. 
Accepting  this  as  a  challenge,  Ventress 
came  witli  a  rattle  on  the  whip  hand,  and  at 
it  we  went  ding-dong.  He  had  the  worst 
of  the  weights,  and  I  felt  sure  if  I  could 
only  land  safely  over  the  last  fence,  that  I 
should  do  him  for  speed.  But  the  scoundrel 
had  his  instructions.  He  rode  for  his  life — 
we  were  neck  and  neck — to  the  fence,  we  rose 
together,  and  in  the  act  of  rising  he  caught 
Gaberlunzie  a  smart  cut  over  the  head,  drove 
him  on  to  me  in  landing,  and  we  were  both 
down,  both  unshipped,  but  neither  of  us 
disabled.     I  could  hear  the  yell  of  the  ring 
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as,  half-dazed,  I  re-mounted  (how,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say)  and  put  the  gallant 
mare  at  the  slight  hill  which  composed  the 
last  furlong  of  the  course.  Gaberlunzie  was 
again  with  me,  and  another,  whose  jockey 
cried  out,  ''  Stick  to  him,  Dick  !  I  saw  it !" 

"  And  so  did  aw,  thou  rank  bad  'un  !" 
cried,  with  a  rough,  Yorkshire  oath,  a  now 
familiar  voice.     '*  Watch  it,  sir ;  w^atch  it !" 

I  won  cleverly  by  a  length :  but  I  was 
not  to  have  the  stakes  just  yet.  Swenson 
was  there,  and  so  were  the  officers  to  guard 
me  into  the  weighing-room,  or  else  I  firmly 
believe  I  should  never  have  drawn  the 
weight.  As  it  was,  two  attempts  were 
made  to  annex  a  pound  cloth.  I  was 
seated  in  the  scale,  wdien  Ventress  and  his 
precious  master  rushed  forward.  Said  the 
latter— 

"  I  object  to  the  winner  of  this  race." 

"  Oh,    very  good,   Captain,"   replied    the 
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judge ;  ''  deposit  the  fiver.  On  what 
grounds  ?" 

"  Foul  riding." 

I  said  nothing.  The  room  was  cleared 
and  the  stewards  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
charge.  I  had  heard  some  hard  swearing  in 
my  time,  but  the  lying  exploits  of  Ventress 
and  the  rider  of  the  third  horse  in  the  race 
far  exceeded  for  audacious  circumstantiality 
anything  that  had  ever  come  under  my 
notice.  The  stewards  were  most  pains- 
taking, but  they  could  not  shake  the  testi- 
mony of  Yentress  and  his  witness.  It  was 
all  two  to  one  against  probity. 

"  Did  no  one  else  see  this  occurrence  ?" 
asked  Lord  Faulchion,  anxiously. 

"  Yes ;  I  did,  my  lord,"  exclaimed 
Swenson;  "on'y  they  weant  let  me  come 
in." 

Timothy  had  been  disposing  of  the  mare. 
His  eloquent  description  of  the  cannoning 
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had  gone  far  towards  convincing  the  stewards, 
when  Captain  Fitzhyser,  with  a  meaning 
smile,  remarked — 

'*  My  lord — this  man — who  is  he  ?" 

*' Just  so,"  chimed  in  the  other  steward: 
*'  a  most  pertinent  question.  My  good  man, 
what  interest  have  you  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Could  yoic  stand  by  and  see  your  master 
robbed  ?" 

"  Ah !  your  master " 

*'  The  owner  of  the  mare." 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  observed  the 
cautious  steward. 

"  I  believe  this  Torkshireman,"  said  Lord 
Faulchion,  bluntly. 

''  That  may  be,  Faulchion,"  observed  the 
doubter ;  "  but  you  must  admit  that  he  is 
an  interested  party.  If  we  could  have 
another  witness  of  unquestionable  impar- 
tiality, now." 

"  Will  you  accept  me  ?"  said  Major  Eow- 
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lands,  who  had  so  far  been  a  silent  spectator 
of  the  scene. 

"  Most  decidedl}',  Eowlands,"  said  Lord 
Faulchion. 

"Only  loo  glad,"  observed  the  other 
steward. 

"In  a  few  words,  then,  let  me  say  that 
the  evidence  which  has  been  tendered  by  the 
jockey  Ventress  and  his  witness  is  utterly, 
wickedly  false.  Mr.  Bevan  rode  a  fair  race, 
and  so  far  from  the  collision  being  of  his 
producing  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
it.  The  mare  could  have  won  at  any  part 
of  the  race,  and  that  the  rider  of  Gaber- 
lunzie  knew.  He  might  or  might  not  be 
acting  according  to  his  instructions — that 
is  for  him  to  explain.  But  if  ever  there  was 
a  case  for  the  Grrand  National  Hunt  Com- 
mittee this  conspiracy  is  one." 

Lord  Faulchion  consulted  with  his  brother 
steward  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said— 
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"  The  objection  is  overruled." 

'*  And  we  have  won/'  whispered  Swenson. 

"  We  have,"  I  replied. 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  by  how  much?" 

I  replied  with  an  inquiring  look, — 

"  By  A  HEAD,  to  be  sure." 


VOL.  iir. 


EWBANK  0'  BOULDERBY 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Bessie,  your  father  has  set  his  heart  on 
this  match." 

"  Yes,  I  sadly  fear  he  has." 

"  Fear  ! — but  I  guess  what  is  in  your 
mind,  and  knowing  what's  in  your  father's, 
liave  only  to  say  that  if  you  desire  peace 
and  quietness,  you  Avill  give  Stephen  Ewbank 
his  answer.  He's  no  good." 
■     "Mother!" 

"I  say  it.  Two  years  since  he  was  as 
canny  a  lad  as  could  be.  Look  at  him 
now." 

"  Do  be  just,  mother.  He  cannot  help 
it." 
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"  Rubbish  !  The  '  cannot  help  its '  never 
try.  I  liked  him  once.  Let  him  fancy 
that  I  believed  it  was  to  play  cribbage  with 
me,  or  hold  arguments  with  3^our  father, 
that  brought  him  across  the  fell  in  all 
weathers,  and  when  he  asked  for  you, 
Bessie,  I  didn't  say  *  No  :'  neither  did  I  say 
'Yes/  I  just  told  him  Wilfrid  Stanton's 
daughter  was  worth  waiting  for.  Ay,  weep 
on,  my  girl — only  at  your  age  it  would  have 
taken  a  great  many  Stephen  Ewbanks  to 
have  made  my  eyes  wet.  His  aunt  died. 
She  was  a  poor  muddlin'  body,  with  her 
chapel  ideas  and  cranky  ways :  much  too 
good  for  the  inside  of  a  creditable  dairy,  as 
every  ounce  of  her  butter  proved.  I'm  sure 
I  hope  she's  better  suited  where  she  is — and 
it  didn't  surprise  me  to  hear  that  she'd  left 
the  farm  to  plausible  John,  who  never  did  a 
wrong  thing  in  his  life,  or  a  right  one 
either,    with  his    designing    treats    to   the 
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Sunday-scholars  and  meat  teas  to  the 
ministers.  But  Stephen !  Tie  took  his 
aunt's  death  to  heart,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
most  part  in  convenient  taverns,  and 
wandered  up  and  down  the  countryside 
like  a  tinker  come  into  a  fortune,  and 
then " 

"Mother!  it  is  cruel  of  you  to  asperse 
him  thus." 

"  Nearly  as  bad.  Is  there  ever  a  cricket- 
match,  or  a  wrestling,  or  any  such  idle 
excuse  for  wasting  good  daylight,  he  is  not 
atop  of?  And  when  winter  comes  round 
it's  hunting  with  young  Lord  Bassen- 
thwaite,  if  you  please,  or  murdering  game 
with  a  party  from  the  Hall,  until  I  should 
fancy  there's  scarcely  a  penny  of  his 
mother's  bit  of  money  left.  Now,  Mr. 
Newington " 

"  That  odious  name  ! — Stephen  ought  to 
have  shared  Boulderby  equally  with  John, 
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and  Lord  Bassenthwaite  has  promised 
if " 

"  '  Promised  '  and  '  if/  my  dear  !  Why, 
there's  not  a  pair  of  worse  traitors  in  the 
dictionary  !  Ask  your  father  what  he  thinks 
of  them  for  a  marriage  portion." 

"  Stephen  would  have  emigrated,  I  think, 
if  I  had  given  him  the  least  encouragement. 
He  has  been  unfortunate  lately,  poor  fellow, 
but  you  would  not  have  him  take  a  hind's 
place  ?" 

"And  why  not?  As  good  as  he  have 
stooped  lower,  to  rise  higher  than  ever  he 
will,  I'm  thinking.  Anything  would  be 
better  than  lazing  about  as  he  is  doing  now 
— I  am  coming." 

The  eyes  of  the  fair  girl  sparkled  defiantly 
and  her  lips  stirred  with  a  half-coined  ex- 
pression of  anger  as  a  querulous  voice 
summoned  her  mother  to  the  adjoining 
room. 
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Wilfrid  Stanton,  at  present  temporarily 
invalided,  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a 
class  of  Northerners  who,  endowed  with 
plenty  of  physical  stamina,  apt  at  figures, 
and  born  rulers  of  their  fellows,  help  much 
to  spread  a  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  luck. 
He  had  easily  passed  from  brickmaking,  his 
original  occupation,  to  constructing  railways, 
and  was  now  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
successful  of  contractors :  with  "  views"  as 
to  the  bestowal  of  his  one  spoilt  child,  the 
which  he  was  quite  determined  should  be 
carried  out. 

Mrs.  Stanton  returned  after  a  brief 
absence,  and  carefully  closing  the  door,  sat 
down  beside  her  daughter,  saying  in  a  low, 
grave  voice — 

"  Your  father  heard  all  we  said.  He  de- 
clares— but  there,  I  will  not  repeat  his 
words.  My  darling,  you  know  how  we 
have  loved  and  indulged  you ;  do  not  forget 
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that  we  would  not  cross  you  now  if  it  were 
not  for  your  good." 

For  some  moments  the  fall  of  a  cinder 
from  the  grate  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  mean- 
ing stillness.  At  length,  starting  from 
the  constrained  attitude  into  which  slie  had 
insensibly  fallen  on  her  mother's  reap- 
pearance, Elizabeth  Stanton  suddenly  left 
the  room,  and  almost  as  suddenly  returned. 

"Bessie,"  said  her  mother  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  "  you  are  surely  not  going  out  at 
this  hour  ?" 

''  I  must,  or  break  my  word." 

"To  meet  him?" 

"  Even  Itim^  mother.  I  will  not  detain 
you  long." 

The  mother  made  no  reply,  and  the 
daughter  sped  to  the  tryst.  She  had  not 
far  to  go.  Near  a  clump  of  firs  that  threw 
shadows    black   as    themselves    across    tho 
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moonlit  road — within  sight  and  well-nigh 
within  hearing  of  her  cosy  little  Westmore- 
land home — Stephen  Ewbank  was  waiting. 
He,  tall  and  stalwart,  a  handsome  son  of 
the  soil,  strode  swiftly  forward,  and  would 
have  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  drew 
shrinkingly  back. 

"  Lizzie  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  has  hap- 
pened?    It  was  only  last  night " 

"  You  may  say  last  night,  Stephen.  I 
have  grown  old  and  wise  since  then.  My 
mother  has  been  talking  about  you." 

"  She " 

"  Is  my  mother,  Stephen.  We  must 
part." 

"  I  see,"  he  exclaimed.  '^  You  have 
joined  the  rest  of  them.  You  mistrust 
me. 

"No.  Not  yet.  I  bid  you  go  while 
there  is  time  for  you  to  restore  to  others  the 
Stephen  Ewbank  whom  they  once  knew  and 
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esteemed,  my  Stephen  Ewbank  who — might 
— possibly — not— be  mine — I  think, — if  he 
— remained." 

It  was  well  for  his  better  self  that  the 
gentle  accusing  angel  heard  not  the  first 
fierce  answer  which  trembled  unspoken  on 
his  lips.  The  second,  husky  and  hesitating, 
was  a  worthier  tribute  to  her  unflinching 
loyalty.  It  was  a  painful  interview,  but 
he  was  another  being  from  the  moment  he 
declared  that  "  her  will  should  be  his."  Her 
last  words  were  "  Stephen,  I  do  trust  you." 

They  parted,  he  to  prepare  for  leaving 
Westmoreland — England — on  the  morrow, 
she  to  furnish  materials  to  her  mother  for 
building  a  comfortable  castle  in  the  air. 

Parted,  for  how  long  ?     He  neither  knew 
nor  cared  much.     It  was  true,  every  word  of 
it,    the    character    which    Bessie's    shrewd 
mother  had  given  him,  and  "  cornered '"  by 
her,  he  would  have  frankly  admitted   the 
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fidelity  of  the  damaging  impeachment.  On 
that  side  of  the  fell  there  was  not  a  far- 
mer's son,  or  yeoman,  or  miner,  who  could 
hold  his  own  against  Stephen  Ewbank,  in  a 
wrestling  ring.  His  invincible  "  back  heel" 
was  known  and  perpetually  glorified  by  the 
natives  of  more  than  two  counties,  and 
there  was  not  a  lad  his  weight  who  could 
put  in  a  swinging  hipe  like  his.  He  was  a 
handsome,  clean-limbed,  careless  fellow,  and 
he  loved  Bessie,  but  it  had  quite  needed  a 
rebuke  like  that  which  she  had  just  now 
bestowed  to  compel  liim  to  face  the  future 
in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  faced.  He  must 
be  true  to  himself.  She  could  keep  the 
rival  favoured  by  her  father  at  arm's  length. 
He  ground  his  teeth  at  the  sound  of  the 
hated  name,  and  muttered  an  inarticulate 
threat  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  speed  of 
his  steps  as  he  left  her  and  dived  into  the 
outer  darkness. 
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His  nearest  way  liome  lay  past  the 
encampment  of  a  gang  of  navvies  Avho  for 
some  weeks  liad  been  engaged  on  a  cutting 
for  a  new  line  of  railway  which  was  intended 
to  connect  that  part  of  lake-land  with  the 
excursionist  world  beyond.  He  was  too 
deep  in  thought  to  look  ahead  and  wonder 
what  made  the  works  and  the  rude  habita- 
tions of  the  men  stand  out  beneath  the 
moon  with  such  unusual  distinctness.  An 
explanation  was  supplied  before  the  night 
was  an  hour  older. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Steve?"  exclaimed 
a  harsh  voice  which  seemed  to  rise  with 
its  masculine  possessor  eerily  from  the 
earth. 

"  It  is.  What !  Alick  Cain  ?  Is  Kirby 
too  hot,  or  is  it  a  bit  of  wire  that  has  brought 
you  so  far  afield?" 

"  Neither.  I  solemnly  declare.  There's 
plenty   up   yonder" — pointing   to    the    en- 
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campment — "to  clear  the  countryside  of 
every  feather  and  scut  in  it,  without  me. 
It's  a  long  way  round,  but  aw  wanted  to 
speak  to  you." 

"Tome?" 

"Ay.  Awm  a  bishoprick  bred  'un,  but 
never  mind  that.  My  rustlin'  days  is  om- 
most  over,  and  there's  never  a  heavy  weight 
in't  county  tee  clip  his  wings  nobbut  your- 
sel ;  and  so '' 

"  What  are  you  driving  at?" 

"Wait  a  bit.  At  Penrith  t'other  neet 
they  were  talking  about  rustlin',  and  threa- 
pin  me  down  there  wasn't  a  man  livin' 
could  fell  the  Slommacker — you  know 
Hewison  Snapperton  o'  Cumwhitton — and 
aw  said  aw  wasn't  see  sure  about  that. 
Wait  a  bit.  We  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
fratchin,  when  in  comes  Mr.  Slommacker 
hissel.  '  Wad  aw  name  my  man  ?'  says 
they  all  at  once.     Aw  said  aw  wud  and  aw 
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did.  My  man,  says  I,  is  Stephen  Ewbank 
o'  Boulderby." 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  right 
you  had  to  mention  my  name  in  such  com- 
pany ?" 

"  Nobbut  wait  a  bit.  Nane  at  all.  But 
didn't  aw  see  you  hipe  Ike  Teesdale,  and 
wadn^t  I  have  bet  my  life  on  your  fellin'  this 
lump  of  consate  ?     Sartinly/' 

"  Cain,  I  have  resolved  never  to  wrestle — 
in  fact,  I  leave  the  country  to-morrow." 

"  Ony  wait  a  bit  and  listen.  They've 
finished  up  there  cutting  through  Catnab, 
and  Mr.  Newington — t'engineer  chap — has 
turned  on  the  yal  freely,  and  has  made  his- 
self  quite  at  home  wi'  them.  Snapperton  is 
at  work  on  the  job,  and  if  yoii  pass  by  that 
fire  and  yon  roaring  lot,  there'll  be  mis- 
chief  " 

''What?" 

"  Somebody's  told  him  when  to  look  out 
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for  you,  and  they  mean  a  match  tee  neet. 
Dinnot  gee  them  a  chance." 

Stephen  Ewbank's  first  and  wiser  impulse 
was  to  take  the  advice  of  his  humble  ad- 
mirer; hut  when  he  thought  of  his  rival, 
and  admitted  the  probability — which  he 
eagerly  did — of  his  being  at  the  bottom  of 
what  looked  like  a  vile  conspiracy,  there 
came  "  a  tightning  twitch  all  over"  and  he 
strode  forth  without  another  word,  his  com- 
panion making  noble  if  fruitless  efforts  to 
keep  up  with  him,  and  beseeching  him  to 
''  be  canny."    * 

For  some  moments  Steve  and  his  gnarled 
companion  trudged  on  without  exchanging 
a  word.  At  length,  having  reached  an 
opening  in  the  road  which  disclosed  a  group 
of  men  at  work  in  the  light  cast  by  a  huge 
fire,  the  youngster  said — 

"  Stick  to  me,  Alick.  There's  the  Slom- 
macker.     And   now  for   a  word  with    his 
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backer."  Approaching  the  person  in  ques- 
tion he  exclaimed, — "You  are  Mr. — Mr. 
Xewington,  I  believe." 

"  Supposing  I  am,  what  then?" 
"  Not  much.  Only  my  name  is  Stephen 
Ewbank,  and  I  understand  that  you  have 
been  making  rather  free  with  it.  Stop — I 
am  not  done  yet.  Now,  I  never  allow  any- 
body to  do  that  without  knowing  the  reason 
why.     What  is  your  game  ?" 

"  My  game,  Mr.  Ewbank,  as  you  please 
to  term  it — I  have  no  game.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  explain,  nevertheless.  I  have  a 
man  working  in  this  gang  named  Snapperton, 
who  is  a  skilful  wrestler  ;  hearing  that  Mr. 
Stephen  Ewbank  was  an  adept  at  the  sport, 
I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you  matched. 
That  was  all."  And  he  smiled  scornfully, 
and  turned  on  his  heel. 

"  Wrestle  him — ay,  and  you  afterwards, 
now  Mr.  Newington,  now,  sir." 
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*'  Hand  thee  hand,  lad ;  hand  thee  hand," 
mnrmnred  Cain,  with  tonching  earnestness. 
*'  This  is  nae  place  for  rustlin." 

"  Oh !  awra  ready,"  slowly  remarked  a 
brawny  giant,  who,  followed  by  his  mates, 
drew  near  to  Stephen.    "  Th'  'd  better  strip. '^ 

"  First  time,''  said  Stephen. 

"  Verra  weel,  forst  time  be  it." 

Deigning  no  reply,  Stephen  proceeded  to 
prepare  for  the  fray.  Cain,  not  unmindful 
of  a  whispered  consultation  between  New- 
ington  and  the  Slomm acker,  pouring  words 
of  sage  counsel  into  Stephen's  ear  as  the 
too  eager  youth  impatiently  kicked  off  his 
boots,  and  tried  for  the  hold. 

In  the  fitful  light  cast  by  the  fire,  obscured 
too  as  that  was  by  the  restless  movements  of 
the  muttering  spectators,  it  was  impossible 
for  old  Alick,  Stephen's  only  adherent,  to 
see  that  his  champion  had  fair  play.  Twice 
they  essayed  the  hold,  and  twice  the  giant 
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declined  to  accept  Stephen's  offer.  The 
third  time  he  caught  him  unawares,  foully 
in  fact,  and  putting  forth  the  whole  of  his 
brute  strength  he  brought  the  youth  to  the 
ground  as  though  he  meant  to  shake  all  the 
breath  out  of  his  body. 

Stephen  moved  not.  He  was  insensible. 
Cain  rushed  to  his  assistance,  shouting  after 
the  retiring  group — 

"  You  may  well  skulk  away,  ye  cowards. 
Slommacker,  thou  shall  pay  for  this.  Tbou 
snapped  him,  and  thou  knaws  it.  Hand  up, 
my  lad,  thou's  worth  a  hundred  dead  ones. 
Hand  up. 

"  Thanks,  I  am  all  right  again.  Let  me 
rise.     I  never  went  like  that  before." 

"  Want  o'  training,"  replied  Alick  Cain. 
''  Aw  could  scarcely  contain  mysel',  for  aw 
knew  if  you  gat  under  he'd  fall  atop  with  all 
his  weight — an  he  did.  Aw  gat  you  up  as 
well  as  aw  could  and  browt  you  here." 

VOL.  III.  10 
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"  What  said  Newington  ?" 

"  Him  ?  Laughed  and  said  in  a  fleerin' 
way,  '  This  will  be  a  fine  tale  for  old  Stan- 
ton ;  well  done,  Snapperton,  there's  five  shil- 
lings for  yon.'  There  now,  you'll  do. 
Nothing  like  cold  water." 

Whether  or  not  the  trap  into  which 
Stephen  had  rashly  fallen  had  been  contrived 
by  his  rival,  it  was  evident  that  that  rival 
rejoiced  in  his  discomfiture,  and  meant  to 
make  malignant  use  of  it.  When  Stephen 
parted  with  Alick  he  gripped  him  by  the 
hand  and  said — 

"Good-by,  old  friend;  there'll  be  a  return- 
match  one  of  these  days — then  you  may  back 
me." 

"  That  I  will  1"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


Eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  and  except  to 
those  immediately  concerned  the  startlingly 
sudden  disappearance  on  one  morning  of 
both  Lizzie's  lovers  was  almost  forgotten. 
There  had  been  frequent  excuses  for  nine 
days'  wonders  since  then.  Stephen's  de- 
parture had  been  deliberate  enough,  but — 
Mr.  Newington's  ?  Anyhow,  the  latter  had 
not  since  been  heard  of ! 

Letters,  their  receipt  unforbidden  by  Mrs. 
Stanton,  who  was  a  shrewd  as  well  as  an 
affectionate  mother,  were  periodically  re- 
ceived from  Stephen  by  Lizzie.  The  old 
lady  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  boy  was 
doing  well,  and  so  was  her  husband.  He, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  what  he  conceived 

10-7, 
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to  be  Mr.  Newington's  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  his  daughter,  abstained  from  in- 
quiring after  "  young  Ewbank,"  but  he 
nevertheless  made  careful  note  of  the  odd 
scraps  of  news  which  occasionally  found 
their  way  from  across  the  Atlantic  into  his 
dining-room. 

Eighteen  months  had  passed,  and  it  was 
noon  of  the  second  day  of  Silver  Tarn 
Eegatta.  The  boat-racing  was  over,  "the 
pit-laddies  frae  canny  Newcassel"  having 
once  more  carried  everything  before  them, 
and  the  hot  sun  shone  on  a  concourse  of 
border-folk  of  both  sexes,  who  were  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  bell  to  ring-in  the  first 
couple  of  the  wrestlers  who  had  put  down 
their  names  to  compete  for  Lord  Bassen- 
thwaite's  prize.  The  Weardale  men  had  so 
far  been  most  successful,  but  it  was  now 
gleefully  noised  abroad  that  their  heavy 
champion  had   "put  his  ankle  out,  and  t' 
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Slommacker    had    nobbut   to    gan   in   and 
Win. 

The  men  from  the  works  were  present  in 
hundreds.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Stanton,  who  would 
not  have  missed  the  sight  for  a  very  great 
deal,  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  and — her 
daughter!  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  both  ladies  derived  more  enjoyment 
from  several  entirely  independent  wanderings 
by  the  side  of  the  Tarn  than  from  even  a 
distant  contemplation  of  the  bouts  of  the 
wrestlers.  Alick  Cain  was  not  absent — dear 
me,  no  !  In  the  lighter-weight  contests  he 
had,  old  and  stiff  as  he  was,  wrestled  his 
way  into  the  third  round,  and,  besides, 
liad  been  made  superlatively  happy  with 
a  prize  for  "neatness  of  costume."  His 
name  was  actually  down  with  those  of  men 
twice  his  size  to  try  a  fall  for  the  Bassen- 
thwaite,  but  now  the  bell  has  rung  for  the 
third  time,  and  "  John   Paterson  o'  Bow- 
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castle  is  blawn  oot,"  where  is  Cain  ?  Why, 
yonder,  utterly  defiant  of  fitness,  in  pursuit 
of  Mrs.  Stanton's  carriage. 

"  Have  you  seen  your  dow — do  you  knaw 
where  Miss  Stanton  is,  ma'am?"  he  breath- 
lessly asks. 

"  Hark  to  the  man's  impudence — No  ; 
yes,  she  was  here  this  very  minute.  What 
do  you  want  with  her  ?" 

"  Oh !  nowt  much  :  dinnot  put  yoursel' 
oot,"  replied  he  petulantly ;  adding,  an 
instant  afterwards — "  There  she  is !" 

Before  Mrs.  Stanton  had  time  to  remon- 
strate, Lizzie,  looking  excitedly,  over- 
jioweringly  pretty,  approached  the  impatient 
old  boy  and  said — 

''  You  are  wanted,  Mr.  Cain,  by  the  side 
of  the  ring." 

Away  he  sped  at  a  most  surprising  rate, 
and,  after  nearly  upsetting  Mr.  Stanton, 
crossed  to  the  ofiicials  who  had  charge  of 
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the  list  of  competitors,  and  throwing  off  his 
shoes,  awaited  in  semi-gladiatorial  costume 
for  the  announcement  of  his  name — 

"Alexander  Cain,  o'  Ker'by  Moorside, 
and  Stephen  Ewbank,  o'  Boulderby  !'' 

"  Ewbank  o'  Boulderby !"  was  repeated 
by  a  thousand  tongues  in  various  tones  of 
wonderment,  and  when  the  splendid  figure  of 
''our  Steve"  was  seen  overtopping  that  of 
his  grizzled  adversary,  a  cheer  that  could 
not  he  restrained  rang  forth  and  carried 
dubiety  into  the  bosoms  of  Snapperton's 
mates.  Lizzie  heard  the  shout,  but  she  did 
not  know  until  afterwards  that  her  father 
had  helped  to  swell  its  hearty  volume. 

The  bout  was  brief.  Stephen,  a  browner, 
possibly  a  handsomer,  and  certainly  a  sterner 
Stephen  than  the  hero  of  the  untoward 
Catnab  affair,  laid  the  hero  of  bygone  years 
gently  on  the  greensward,  and  holding 
quietly  aloof  from  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
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who  were  naturally  anxious  to  squeeze  his 
right  hand  into  a  jelly,  waited  for  the 
Slommacker. 

That  giant  was  obviously  uneasy  in  his 
mind.  He  had  confidently'  anticipated  a 
walk-over  for  the  prize,  and  here  was  a 
man,  maybe  able,  and  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  desperately  willing,  to  dispute  its 
possession.  The  end  was  foreseen  from  the 
outset :  Ewbank  and  the  Slommacker  must 
come  together  in  the  final  round,  and  come 
together  the}^  did. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  which 
greeted  the  pair,  and  cries  of  "  Ten  shillin' 
or  a  sovereign  on  this  fall,"  (Cain's  voice, 
clear  and  conspicuous,  announcing  the 
owner's  desire  to  invest  on  "the  blue"),  a 
carriage  was  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  ring. 
For  a  moment  only  one  of  the  occupants 
stood  up  and  glanced  at  the  pair  :  but  one 
moment,  Lizzie,  yet  you  threw  a  lifetime  of 
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meaning  into  those  blue  eyes  of  yours  as 
they  met  those  of  the  swarter  and  slighter 
of  the  wrestlers.  It  was  enough.  He 
smilingly  touched  the  bit  of  blue  ribbon  on 
his  arm,  turned  to  his  adversary,  and  in  an 
instant  the  cry  was  raised — 

"They  have  hold!" 

The  Slommacker's  play  invariably  resolved 
itself  into  dogged  exhibitions  of  unadorned 
strength,  but  for  once  in  his  life  he  found 
that  something  more  than  mere  force  was 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  put  down  his  man. 
Stephen  w^ould  not  be  "gathered;"  he 
declined  to  have  his  feet  knocked  from 
under  him ;  and  when  he  found  that  his 
ancient  adversary  had  exhausted  his  tactics, 
he  tried  the  old  back-heel,  and  amid  a 
veritable  scream  of  delight  from  his  hench- 
man Alick,  and  a  roaring  cheer  from  the 
crowd,  won  the  first  fall  of  the  final  round. 

They   were   not    long   in    again    coming 
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together,  and  if  the  Slommacker  looked 
spiteful,  Ewbank  felt  so.  The  hold  was 
instantaneous,  and,  as  it  chanced,  amazingly 
good  for  Ewbank.  Snapperton  was  abeady 
worsted.  ''  Give  him  a  '  tuein,'  Steevie,  lad  ; 
remember  t'  last  time  ye  met !"  ISTo  occasion 
to  remind  him  of  that.  Stephen  had  got 
the  more  advantageous  grip,  and  he  let  the 
Slommacker  know  it.  Every  device  he  could 
exercise  for  "  tuein"  him  did  he  put  in  force, 
and  after  playing  his  man  to  his  heart's 
content,  he  suddenly  stooped,  and  with  one 
mighty  wrench  threw  the  redoubtable  Slom- 
macker clean  over  his  head. 

I  think  they  would  have  borne  him  in 
triumph  from  the  ring,  if  the  Catnab  lads 
had  not  torn  him  to  pieces  on  the  way ;  but 
from  both  fates  he  was  spared  by — whom 
think  you? — Wilfrid  Stanton,  who  gripped 
him  by  the  hand  and  hurried  him  into  his 
carriage. 
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"  Jump  in,  m}'  bonnie  lad  !  Not  a  word. 
Finest  buttock  I  ever  saw — I  swear  it ! 
Enough  to  pulverise  every  bone  in  bis  body. 
I  heard  of  that  other  business.  Lizzie,  ni}^ 
lass,  kiss  him  ! — what,  you  refuse  ?  Nay, 
then,  I  don't  understand  women." 

Neither  did  he.  That  kind  of  knowledge 
is  not  common,  although  everybody  thinks 
he  possesses  it. 

They  had  fairly  got  beyond  the  noise  of 
the  holiday-keepers,  when  Stephen  said — 

"  Before  I  travel  another  foot  I  want  to 
say  something.    Will  you  stop  the  carriage?" 

The  carriage  was  stopped. 

"  When  I  left  Westmoreland  your  intended 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Newington " 

"What  of  him?"  said  Mr.  Stanton, 
sharply. 

"  This  !"  and  Stephen  handed  him  a 
letter. 

"  How  ? — the  scoundrel !" 
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This  was  what  Mr.  Stanton  read  aloud  :— 

" '  Mrs.  Newington,  to  whom  I  loas  engaged 
when  I  left  Canada^  and  whose  brother  sum- 
moned me  suddenly  from   Westmoreland,  joins 
with  me  in  hoping  that  you  will  forgive   my 
folly:  " 

''  But  it's  not  quite  like  Lis  writing — eh  !" 

"  His  right  arm  was  damaged  when   he 
wrote  it." 

"How — what?"  inquired  Lizzie's  father. 
"  Who  damaged  it  ?" 

"  Don't  ask." 

"  Those  attentions  which  you  so  especially 
favoured" — the  old  gentleman  winced  at 
this — "  were  the  attentions  of  a  contemptible 
male  flirt.  It  appears  that  just  before  I 
left  Westmoreland  for  Canada  he  was  sud- 
denly summoned  thither  by  a  male  relative 
of  his  present  wife,     /met  him  in  Canada. 
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It  was  after  my  interview  with  him — a 
rather  painful  one  for  him — that  he  wrote 
that  letter.  If  you  had  been  present  you 
would  not  have  wondered  at  the  change 
which  took  place  in  his  handwriting." 

Wilfrid  Stanton  laughed  joyously  and 
exclaimed — 

"  Wife,  I  know  your  opinion — what  says 
my  Lizzie?" 

''That  I  TRUSTED  HIM  whcn  others  did 
not,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  my  life." 


"m  SPITE  OF  THE  STAIN." 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   LAST    OF   THE    HAZELDALE    STUD. 


The  motley,  but  in  all  respects  distinguished 
crowd  which  surrounded  the  sale -ring  in  a 
paddock  behind  the  grass-grown  yard  of  the 
Castle  and  Anchor  Hotel,  in  the  ripe  old 
borough  of  Oakington,  could  not,  I  imagine, 
have  been  drawn  thither  on  such  a  wretched 
afternoon  in  February  by  an  event  of  less 
importance  in  the  sporting  world  than  the 
unreserved  sale  of  the  once  famous  Hazeldale 
stud.  It  was  a  day  for  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  sporting  and  other,  to  sit  at  home 
.at  ease.     A  day  to  pull  down  the  blinds, 
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light  the  lamps,  and  seek  solace  iii  double- 
dummy,  unlimited  flirtation  with  lively 
Louisa,  billiards,  or  sixpenny  Nap.  A  day 
to  drop  Slowcoach  a  line  about  that  little 
bill.  A  day  to  searchingly  test  the  de- 
votedness  of  the  maniac-martyrs  to  foot-ball. 
A  day  for  a  bicyclist  to  give  himself  a 
rough- up  (or  down)  on  a  newly  metalled 
road.  A  day  for  running  a  bye  at  a  steeple- 
chase meeting  in  the  home  circuito  A  day, 
in  fact,  for  anything  in  the  out-door  way 
rather  than  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  the 
once-renowned  Hazeldale  Stud. 

A  dismal  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  local 
auctioneer  to  extract  a  joke  out  of  the 
weather  met  with  a  shudderingly  inarticu- 
late response  on  the  part  of  the  auditors. 
They,  standing  round  the  ring  with  their 
thickly- shod  feet  partly  imbedded  in  damp 
straw,  and  suggesting  in  their  sodden  ulsters 
and  shiny  macintoshes  a  whimsical  resem- 
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blance  to  a  string  of  sheeted  thorough-breds, 
were  bent  on  business  and  business  only. 
Let  the  sale  begin. 

The  catalogue  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
with  luncheon  between.  Prior  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  agreeable  argument  in 
favour  of  free  bidding,  the  more  aged  of  the 
brood  mares,  several  infirm  pensioners  who 
had  in  their  running  days  more  than  earned 
the  right  to  a  comfortable  asylum,  and  a  few 
hunters,  were  amongst  the  lots  that  found 
kindly  or  speculative  purchasers.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  owners  and  trainers  present  were 
holding  back  for  the  two-year-olds  and 
horses  in  training.  By  the  time  the  auc- 
tioneer had  pleaded  and  hammered  his  way 
to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue, 
the  company  had  appreciably  increased. 
The  afternoon  train  from  town  brought 
Lord  Arable  and  his   trainer,  Seth  Dawn, 
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together  with  Nicholas  Ousel,  in  search  of 
something  cheap  and  handy  for  West 
Drayton  and  Bromley,  and  Sir  James 
Malachite,  on  the  look-out  for  a  likely 
jumper.  The  buyer  for  the  Austrian  haras 
was  expected  to  show  after  luncheon,  and 
so  were  a  party  of  the  — th,  and  several 
leading  county  people. 

"  Strange  old  fellow  Squire  Eusset,  was 
he  not?"  observed  Mr.  Stylus  of  the  Weekly 
Snaffle  to  Mr.  Ousel. 

"You  are  right,  he  was,"  replied  that 
good  judge  of  a  handicap,  "  especially  near 
the  finish.  They  tell  me  that  he  went 
clean  ofi*  his  head.'* 

"  That  shall  be  true,"  interposed  Dawn. 
*'  But  he  was  always  queer.  It  is  only 
a  couple  of  months  since  I  ran  over  here 
special  to  see  him  about  that  Whirlwind 
colt — you  know  ?" 

Mr.  Ousel  nodded,  and  Mr.  Stylus,  sipping 
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the  new  brand  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knew  the  difference  between  grape  and 
gooseberry — which  he  did — pantomimically 
intimated  that  he,  also,  recollected  the  colt 
in  question. 

"Well,  we  had  got  on  pretty  amicable, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  think  the  deal  a 
certainty  (there  was  only  a  matter  of  fifty 
between  us)  when  we  happened  to  get  on  to 
the  subject  of  blood.  My  word  !  You 
should  have  heard  him  let  out  when  I  said, 
not  thinking  what  I  was  saying  for  that 
matter,  that  I  never  knew  a  Batwing  in 
my  life  that  could  stay  more  than  six  fur- 
longs  " 

"  Flittermouse  !"  interrupted  Sir  James's 
stud-groom. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  assented  Dawn  petulantly, 
"I  know  all  about  him.  But  he  was  a 
jumper,  and  that  was  just  where  the  old 
boy    felt  the  spur.      I   was   not   thinking 
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about  Flittermouse  at  all,  and  he  was. 
I  have  known  many  a  horse  that  in  a  manner 
of  speaking  could  not  stay  at  all  on  the  flat, 
do  wonders  at  chasing.  Hows'ever,  as  I  was 
saying,  that  Flittermouse  crabbed  me  com- 
pletely. After  giving  me  such  a  setting 
down  as  I  never  had  in  my  life  afore,  and 
don't  ever  wish  to  have  again — after  telling 
me  amongst  other  things  that  I  knew  as 
much  about  my  business  as  a  chalk  jockey, 
and  no  more,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
me,  and  the  very  next  thing  I  heard  about 
him  was  that  he  was  dead." 

"  Which  of  the  Whirlwind  colts  was  you 
after,  if  I  may  ask  the  question,  Mr.  Dawn  ?" 
queried,  with  manifest  respect,  a  shrewd- 
faced  light-weight  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

"  What !  are  you  a  buyer,  Cobnut  ?" 
There  was  a  simultaneous  laugh  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  at  the  expense  of 
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the  diffident  Cobnut,  who,  without  appear- 
ing to  notice  in  the  least  the  amusement  he 
had  caused,  said  simply — 

"  Well,  I  might  be,  but— I  ain't.  I  asked 
from  curiosity." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you"  (Dawn  was  ob- 
viously steadily  recovering  from  the  depres- 
sing influences  of  the  day).  ''I'll  tell  you, 
Cobby,  and  you  may  tell  whoever  you  like, 
for  I  am  here  to  buy  that  colt,  and  it  won't 
be  a  few  hundreds  that  will  stall  me  off;  it 
was  the  son  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  that  1 
was  after." 

"  Oh,  it  was,  was  it  ?"  replied  the  imper- 
turbable Cobnut,  rising  from  the  table. 

"Yes:  and  what  then?" 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Dawn  ;  nothing.  I  only 
wish  you  may  get  him."  With  which  re- 
marks the  unimpassioned  Cobnut  lounged 
leisurely  out  of  the  room. 

"Did   you   ever   in   your    life    see   such 
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a ?"     Nobody  did,  for  at  that  moment 

Lord  Arable,  not  having  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  Dawn's  possibly  Darwinian  question, 
addressed  him  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
board. 

"Pardon  me,  Dawn,  I  could  not  help 
catching  some  of  your  observations,  you 
know.  The  Squire  thought  no  end  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisy  colt,  did  he  not  ?  Con- 
sidered him  the  flower  of  the  flock  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  no  flow^ers 
of  the  flock,  my  lord,"  replied  Dawn,  who 
by  this  time  was  nettled  at  his  own  want  of 
discretion ;  "  I  only  know  that  there's  not 
better  blood  in  England,  and  as  the  colt  has 
grown  the  right  way  he  is  worth  anybody's 
monkey,  that's  all." 

"  Oh !"  observed  his  lordship,  relapsing 
into  dignified  silence. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Ousel  in  an  undertone 
to  Dawn,     "I  fancy  you  have   put   your 
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foot  in  it.  If  you  had  kept  quiet  you 
miglit  have  had  a  cheap  look  in  by  yourself ; 
as  it  is  you  will  have  to  pay  for  peeping." 

"  I  can  buy  against  any  of  them,"  replied 
Dawn,  sulkily. 

"May  be  you  can,  and  may  be  you  won't." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  Cobnut  is  Lancashire's  new 
trainer,  and  he  is  not  here  to-day  for  his 
own  amusement." 

"  What,  the  Squire's  nephew  ?" 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  You  do  surprise  me.  Him  that  poisoned 
the  old  man's  mind  against  young  Hazel- 
dale,  and  made  him  cut  his  name  out  of  the 
will?" 

"  That's  it." 

''  Then  you  fancy  that  he  will  bid  for  the 
colt  ?" 

"  I  fancy  nothing.  Until  young  Hazel- 
dale  got  mixed  up  with  the  Weasel  division,^ 
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and  put  them  fly  to  the  form  of  the  Squire's 
Cesare witch  pot — ^you  remember  Guncotton, 
don't  you  ? — him  and  his  uncle  were  hand 
and  glove.  It  was  this  Lancashire  who 
gave  the  old  man  the  oflBce.  He  scratched 
the  horse  an  hour  before  the  race,  and 
broke  the  lot  of  them,  his  nephew  Hazeldale 
included,  and  from  that  time  they  never 
spoke.  Now  it  was  Hazeldale  who  knew  all 
about  the  yearlings.  Not  Lancashire.  He 
wants  to  know.  And  it  strikes  me  he  does 
know  by  this  time.  But,  bless  us,  who  is 
this  ?  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
him  here." 

"  Why,  it  is  Tom  Hazeldale  himself," 
remarked  Dawn,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
astonishment. 

The  entrance  of  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, although  it  did  not  produce  any 
apparent  impression  on  the  company,  was 
noticed  with  interest  by  nearly  every  person 
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in  the  room.  Like  many  another  fine 
handsome  young  fellow  of  frank  spirit  and 
generous  nature  who  for  a  season  had  gone 
the  pace  that  kills,  he  was  a  general  favorite 
'  wherever  he  went.  There  was  no  harm  in 
him,  averred  common  report,  and  for  once 
common  report  spoke  the  truth.  Through 
trusting  too  implicitly  in  the  honour  of 
others  he  had  heen  driven  to  reap  his  not 
particularly  fruitful  breadth  of  wild  oats 
prematurely — an  anything  but  calamitous 
circumstance  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
for  a  subsequent  rotation  of  crops  to  turn  out 
profitably  the  new  seed  cannot  be  sown  too 
soon.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  him  to 
pull  himself  together  and  begin  afresh,  his 
few  honest  friends  declared,  and  they  did 
not  make  the  declaration  without  having 
first  taken  into  careful  account  his  manifold 
capabilities  for  good.  It  is  true  that  he  now 
possessed  little  else  in  the  shape  of  stock-in- 
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trade  to  begin  the  real  business  of  life  with 
except  those  precious  unpurchasable  boons — 
youth,  a  robust  constitution,  and  undaunted 
pluck — ^but  what  might  not  they  bring  in, 
wisely  worked  ?  After  being  ''  dead  broke" 
over  Guncotton  he  had  realized  everything 
he  had  in  the  world  and  paid  all  his  credi- 
tors to  the  uttermost  farthing.  The  effort 
left  him  with  an  impoverished  pocket,  but  his 
lightness  of  heart  more  than  compensated 
for  that.  He  could  look  the  world  fearlessly 
in  the  face.  Indeed,  much  as  he  regretted 
the  loss  of  his  uncle's  confidence  and  the 
unhappy  fact  that  the  once  affectionate  old 
man  died  thinking  ill  of  him,  he  could  have 
left  England  wdth  comparative   serenity  but 

for   .      One    may    fill    in  the   hiatus. 

Throughout  his  rapid  season,  and  a  brief 
^nd  brilliant  season  it  was,  in  its  way,  he 
had  not  given  much  more  than  passing 
thought  to  the   sunny  face,  graceful  form, 
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and  sweet  nature  of  Grace  Eedthorne.  Her 
father,  Colonel  Redthorne,  was  his  uncle's 
dearest  friend.  Thej  were  neighbours. 
Grace  had  been  brought  up  to  look  upon 
Squire  Russet  as  a  second  father.  From 
her  childhood  he  had  doted  upon  her.  Tom 
and  she  were  playmates  when  they  were 
home  for  their  holidays.  He  was  a  couple 
of  3^ears  her  senior,  which  in  the  early  days 
of  their  communion  gave  him  the  right,  he 
seemed  to  think,  to  pose  on  all  occasions  as 
her  guardian — her  loftily  chivalric  protector. 
As  time  sped  the  relationship  between 
them  had  insensibly  changed,  and  it  was 
leaving  her  that  troubled  Tom's  mind  now. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  said  a  word  about 
love.  To  him,  in  his  sallet  days,  Gracy 
was  simply  "  the  jolliest  and  finest  and  best 
girl,  mind  you,  that  ever  lived  !" — nothing 
more.  The  idea  of  making  her  his  wife  had 
then  not  entered  his  mind;  but  when  circum- 
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stances  made  his  departure  from  England  a 
necessity,  lie  felt  that  he  was  leaving  for 
ever  the  only  woman  he  would  have  cared 
to  marry.  Alas !  Their  union  was  im- 
possible— even  if  she  desired  it,  which 
(the  absurdity  of  the  idea  made  him  smile) 
she  assuredly  did  not.  His  uncle's  will  had 
endowed  her  with  the  wealth  which  he  knew 
was  once  intended  for  him — Heaven  knew 
he  did  not  grudge  her  the  Squire's  gold  and 
lands — and,  could  he,  the  impoverished 
spendthrift,  pay  mercenary  suit  to  Grace 
Redthorne,  the  heiress?  No  1  It  was  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  been  that  mad- 
dened him. 

Tom  Hazeldale  had  engaged  a  berth  in 
the  Orient  Pearl,  and  expected  to  sail  for 
Africa  on  the  morrow.  He  was  going 
to  luok  for  diamonds  there — if  he  found 
none,  to  put  his  hand  to  whatever  other 
plough  fortune   placed  in  his  way.     Mean- 
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time  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
dropping  in  and  seeing  the  dispersal  of  his 
uncle's  stud. 

As  he  passes  easily  along  the  room  to  a 
vacant  chair  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Lord  Arable,  who  graciously  favours  him 
with  the  temporary  loan  of  tw^o  aristo- 
cratic fingers  and  one  aristocratic  thumb, 
he  exchanges  cheery  nods  and  how-d'ye-do's 
with  the  company,  every  member  of  which 
seems  the  brighter  for  his  advent.  He  has 
aged  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and 
over  the  eyebrows  since  he  last  met  most  of 
them  at  Newmarket,  but  not  one  of  liis 
acquaintances  scans  him  narrowly  enough  to 
discern  the  change. 

"  Come  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  stud, 
eh  ?"  remarks  the  reigning  representative  of 
the  name  of  Malachite. 

"  Yes,  Sir  James,"  replies  Tom,  ''  I  shall 
probably  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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any  of  them  again,  for  some  time  to  come,  if" 
(to  himself)  "at  all."  Then,  after  a  slight 
pause  :  "  By  the  way,  Sir  James,  the  clerk 
informs  me  that  you  are  the  owner  of  the 
old  horse.  I  am  more  glad  of  that  than  I 
can  say.  My  poor  uncle  loved  the  old  chap 
better  than  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
I  do  believe,  and  nothing  could  have  pleased 
him  better,  I  think,  than  your  finding  the 
veteran  a  haven.     Thank  you,  Sir  James." 

"  Oh !  never  fear,"  observed  the  baronet, 
evidently  touched  by  the  feeling  Tom  had 
put  into  his  remarks,  "  as  long  as  he  lives 
the  old  horse  shall  be  made  as  happy  as 
comfortable  board  and  lodging  can  make 
him,  and  when  he  does  give  in,  his  body 
shall  rest  in  a  grave  worthy  of  his  history." 

Since  young  Hazeldale's  entrance  Dawn 
had  preserved  a  pregnant  silence.  Suddenly 
rousing  himself,  he  said,  turning  point-blank 
to  Tom ;— 
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"  Whicli  do  you  consider  the  best  of  the 
Whirlwinds  ?" 

"  Which  ?"  replied  Tom,  laughing,  "  why, 
the  best  bred  one,  to  be  sure.  They 
are  all  sound,  and  have  grown  as  horses 
ought  to  grow — there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them  in  point  of  appearance.  So, 
don't  you  see.  Dawn,  you  are  free  to  take 
your  choice." 

The  sceptical  trainer  did  not  appear 
altogether  satisfied  with  this  bit  of  informa- 
tion ;  but  he  held  his  peace. 

"  As  to  the  breeding — "  began  Ousel,  when 
a  slight  commotion  at  the  door  caused  by 
the  stepping  back  of  several  persons  to  allow 
a  lady  in  a  riding-habit  to  pass,  caused  both 
him  and  Hazelwood  to  turn  their  heads  in 
that  direction.  Tom  blushed  up  to  the  eyes. 
Tlie  tall  young  lady  with  the  chestnut  hair 
braided  in  neat  bands  under  her  natty  little 
hat    is  Grace    Kedthorne.      What    is    her 
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motive  for  coming?  He  acquitted  her  on 
the  instant — as  soon  almost  as  the  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind — of  a  desire  to 
ascertain  how  the  sale  in  which  she  had 
a  not  inconsiderable  pecuniary  interest  was 
proceeding :  with  almost  equal  swiftness  he 
mentally  held  her  guiltless  of  a  feeling  of 
idle  curiosit}^  What  was  it?  He  had  a 
good  mind  not  to  remain.  And  yet,  why 
should  he  flee  from  the  girl  who  had  never 
been  other  than  the  sweetest,  cousinliest 
sister  to  him.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  resolved 
to  face  it  out,  j  ust  as  the  auctioneer  informed 
my  lord.  Sir  James  Malachite,  and  the  gentle- 
men present  that,  with  their  permission,  he 
would  now  proceed  with  the  sale.  The  rain 
had  cleared  off  and  there  was  reasonable 
prospect  of  an  agreeable  afternoon. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

COBNUT   AND   CHARLES    LANtASlIIilE,    ESQUIRE,    CONFER 
TOGETHER. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  stables  adjoin- 
ing the  paddock,  as  Dawn  and  Ousel  simul- 
taneously guessed  he  was  about  to  do,. 
Cobnut  turned  suddenly  on  the  landing 
outside  the  dining-room  door  and  ascended  a 
short  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  a  compara- 
tively modern  wing  of  the  ancient  hostelry 
in  which  certain  private  rooms  intermit- 
tently occupied  by  the  neighbouring  gentry 
were  situate.  He  walked  along  a  passage 
rendered  fragrant  with  the  odours  of  roast 
and  boiled  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been 
there  before.  A  waiter  appeared  laden  with 
the  fragments  of  an  incomplete  repast.  To- 
him,  Cobnut : — 
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"  Did  you  deliver  my  message  ?'' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''What  did  he  say?" 

"  That  you  were  to  come  to  him  as  soon 
as  ever  you  were  ready,  sir." 

"  Then  I  may  go  in  now  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir ;  Mr.  Lancashire  is 
quite  alone,  sir.     Number  Eleven,  sir." 

In  response  to  a  knock  and  an  invitation 
to  come  in  Cobnut  entered,  hat  in  hand, 
and  found  the  occupant  of  Number  Eleven 
engaged  in  the  deliberate  discussion  of  the 
contents  of  a  cobwebby  bottle  of  the  Castle 
and  Anchor's  famous  old  port. 

"  Close  the  door,  Cobby — no,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  lock  it,  Thomas  knows  me,  and 
is  not  like  this  glorious  old  stuff  here, 
curious  (bring  a  glass  for  yourself  from  the 
sideboard)  besides — what's  the  odds  ?  There 
is  not  a  card  in  my  hand  I  am  afraid  of 
their  seeing.     What  have  you  picked  up?" 

VOL.  III.  12 
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"  It's  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  colt." 

"  That  I  suspected.  Who  is  your  in- 
formant ?" 

"Dawn." 

"  Ah  !  he  knows,  does  he  ?" 

*'  Was  after  the  colt  himself  about  a  couple 
of  months  before  the  Squire  died.  If  they 
had  not  fratched  about  the  Batwing  blood  it 
would  have  been  a  deal.  He  means  buying ; 
and  I  fancy  will  go  to  a  long  figure  before 
he  tires." 

Mr.  Lancashire  rose  from  his  seat  and 
paced  the  room  in  deep  thought.  He  was 
what  some  women  would  call  a  handsome 
man,  albeit  it  was  a  face  that,  to  use  the 
familiar  phrase,  would  not  bear  "  picking  to 
pieces."  The  beady  weasel-like  eyes  had  a 
habit  of  looking  you  all  over  doubtingly, 
saying,  as  plain  as  eyes  could  speak,  *'  This 
person  means  to  get  the  better  of  me,  I  must 
be  wary."    They  were  the  eyes  of  a  huckster 
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— a  cheapener — a  moucliard.  Otherwise 
lie  was,  indubitablv,  what  some  women 
would  term  a  handsome  man.  Straight, 
strong,  lissom,  shiny,  and  smug.  He  was 
gifted  with  a  meUiHuous  voice  that  was  well 
under  control  ordinarily,  but  there  were 
occasions  in  his  moments  of  strong  excite- 
ment that  its  tones  became  distressingly 
vulgar.  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Charles  Lan- 
cashire rose  from  his  chair  and  paced  the 
room.  After  indulging  in  his  reverie  for 
some  minutes,  during  which  period  he  stared 
at  the  carpet  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
caused  Cobnut  to  doubt  whether  the  fabric 
was  really  a  Brussels  if  Cobnut  had  not 
been  more  agreeably  engaged,  he  suddenly 
paused  and  said — 

"  We  must  have  that  colt." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  That  is  as  you 
please." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  your  friend,  my 

12—2 
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uncle's  former  head  lad,  has  not  played  you 
false  about  the  rough-up  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lancashire,  we  can  never  be  sure 
about  anything  in  this  world,  but  I'll  tell 
you  again  what  he  told  me.  He  never 
went  cross  with  me  in  his  life.  We  have 
known  each  other  ever  since  we  was  both  so 
high,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  it's  right.  Well, 
it  was  when  the  old  Squire  was  getting  a  bit 
cranky  in  his  head  that  this  here  happened. 
My  friend  Long  Jonas  and  three  of  the 
boys  was  called  out  of  their  beds  one  morn- 
ing long  afore  daylight,  and  when  they  came 
to  where  they  were  told  to  go  there  the  old 
Squire  was,  the  sweat  pouring  off  him,  with 
three  of  these  here  young  ones  and  Galley - 
nipper  ready  saddled  for  a  trial.  '  Where's 
my  nephew,  Tom  ?'  he  says.  They  tells  him 
in  bed.  Well,  nothing  would  serve  the  old 
beggar  (you  must  pardon  me,  sir),  but  that 
your  cousin  should  be  hauled  out  of  his  bed 
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to  inspect  this  trial,  and  sure  enough  hauled 
out  he  was.  The  old  Squire  would  not  let 
nobody,  only  Mr.  Hazeldale,  meddle  with 
the  saddles  and  saddle-cloths,  consequently 
not  one  who  was  there  knew  at  what  weights 
the  lot  were  runnin'.  But  there  was  only 
two  in  it,  the  colt  by  Whirlwind  out  of 
Michaelmas  Daisy  and  Gralley nipper,  and 
old  Gralley  was  beaten  many  a  length.  The 
other  two,  as  one  might  sa}^  walked  in  with 
the  crowd." 

"As  I  told  you  before,  Cobnut,  the  story  is 
a  very  pretty  story,  but  to  make  it  useful 
to  me  certain  details  are  requisite  which 
your  obliging  friend  has  not  supplied.  In 
the  first  place,  is  he  quite  sure  that  the 
winner  of  this  mad  trial  in  the  dark  was  the 
son  of  Michaelmas  Daisy ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  has  he  any  idea — any  idea,  mind,  I  am 
not  particular  to  a  few  ounces — of  the 
weights  ?   Now — pardon  me  for  one  moment 
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—were  I  positive  that  the  Michaehnas  Daisy 
colt  is  the  one  that  my  uncle  pinned  his 
faith  to,  no  Mr.  Dawn  should  stand  between 
me  and  possession.  Tell  m^e,  who  unsaddled 
the  four?" 

"  The  Squire,  sir." 

''Alone?" 

"No;  your  cousin,  Mr.  Tom  Hazeldale, 
assisted  him." 

"  Then,  he  knew  the  weights  ?" 

"  I  doubt  whether  he  did.  At  any  rate, 
the  old  gentleman  was  so  precious  quick 
about  the  cloths  arid  leads,  throwing  them 
here  and  there  and  mixing  them,  that  I'd 
have  defied  any  one  to  say  what  was 
carried." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lancashire,  with 
an  air  of  relief. 

"  As  they  turned,  the  Squire  and  your 
cousin,  to  go  into  the  house,  Long  Jonas 
heard  the  old  gentleman    say,    '  Tom,  my 
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Michaelmas  Daisy,  you  are  on  a  thousand  to 
nothing.'     That  is  all  I  know." 

"Oh!  That  is  all  you  know,  is  it?" 
repeated  the  interlocutor,  mechanically. 
"  Well,  Cobnut,  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
xjourts  of  law  your  all  would  not  be  con- 
sidered much, .  I  can  tell  you.  However — 
by  the  way,  where  is  your  friend,  Long- 
Jonas,  now  ?'' 

"  I  am  not  sure,  sir.  When  last  1  heard 
of  him  he  was  applying  for  a  place  in 
Dawn's  stables." 

"  What  I — Cobby,  I  credited  you  with 
more  eyesight.     Can't  you  see  through  it 

on 

now  r 

^^  No— what?" 

"  Why  it  is  your  precious  friend  who  has 
put  Mr.  Dawn  up  to  the  Michaelmas  Daisy 
colt.     And  you  not  to  tumble  !" 

"  I — shouldn't  — wonder,''  observed  Cob- 
nut gapingly.      Then  added  in   a  tone  of 
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righteous  firmness,  "  Wait  till  I  get  a  hold 
of  him,  that's  all." 

'^  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Cobnut  !  My  mind  is 
made  up.  There  must  be  no  waiting  in  the 
matter.  I  will  have  the  colt  at  any  cost. 
Come,  let  us  get  down  to  the  ring.  They 
are  taking  their  places,"  he  added,  as  he 
looked  out  of  the  window,  "  and,"  in  a  tone 
of  agitated  surprise,  "  J/11  be  hanged  if  there 
is  not  my  precious  cousin  Tom,  looking  as 
brisk  as  the  rest  of  them.  Is  he,"  continued 
Lancashire,  with  a  sneering  laugh,  "  is  he  a 
buyer  ?" 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     SONS     OF     WHIRL^VIND. 

By  the  time  the  auctioneer  resumed  hi& 
place  in  the  pulpit  the  ring  had  assumed  a 
somewhat  different  character  from  that 
which  it  exhibited  in  the  forenoon.  Several 
carriages  and  the  coach  of  the  — ^th  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  spot  from 
which  the  president  of  the  meeting  angled 
eloquently  for  bids,  and  the  spectators  on 
foot  included  several  persons  of  considerable 
importance.  The  chief  of  these — in  whom 
we  have  an  interest — were  our  friend  Tom 
Hazeldale  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Charles 
Lancashire,  the  latter  attended  by  his  faith- 
ful henchman,  Cobnut.  A  conspicuous 
object  of  attraction,  both  to  Tom  and  his 
wily   cousin,    was   Miss    Grace    Eedthorne. 
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Mr.  Lancashire  had  caught  her  eye  with  a 
look  which  he  meant  to  be  irresistible.  For 
once,  however,  the  beads  failed  to  fascinate ; 
Grace  was  not  to  be  taken  captive  by  their 
blandishments.  The  response  he  had  to  put 
up  with  w^as  a  distant  bow  of  recognition. 
She  would  have  gladly  favoured  Tom  with 
a  mark  of  recognition  of  a  more  cordial 
kind,  bufche  steadfastly  kept  his  eyes  turned 
away  from  hers.  She  sighed,  poor  thing,  at 
this  lack  of  cousinly  esteem, — for  the 
moment  regretted  that  the  Squire  had 
"remembered"  her  in  such  a  substantial 
manner  in  his  will, — and  finall}^  essayed  to 
manifest  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  feeble  effort,  but  since 
it  served  to  conceal  her  real  feelings  from 
the  sentimentall}^  obtuse  persons  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  she  was  content.  It 
was  nothing  but  Tom's  real  interest  in  the 
sale  that  saved  him  from  making  a  fool   of 
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himself — as  he  mentally  admitted.  It  had 
been  so  natural  in  the  dear  old  days  for 
him  to  go  to  Gracy — for  Gracy  to  come  to 
Tom  !  And  now  there  was  a  chasm  between 
them.  He  was  not  such  an  idiot  as  to 
despise  money  and  money's  worth,  and  he 
knew  quite  well  that  Grace  iledthorne  was, 
in  respect  of  her  regard  for  this  world's 
goods,  as  thoroughly  influenced  by  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  as  himself,  but  there 
was  nevertheless  a  gulf  dividing  him  from 
her  which  he  saw  no  means  of  bridging. 
He  could  love  "  his  lass  and  her  money  too'' 
(in  a  wise  way),  but  he  could  not  expose 
himself  to  the  suspicion  of  paying  suit  to 
her  merely  for  the  money^s  sake ;  and  would 
she  not  think  he  was  doing  so  if  he  paid 
suit  at  all?  Well,  all  things  considered, 
they  were  better  apart.  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  their  paths  in 
life   converging,  now  that  was  impossible. 
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As  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  box-seat  of  the  coach  of 
the  — th,  lie  felt  that  there  was  only  one 
fate  for  him  ;  but — pshaw  !  let  him  address 
himself  to  the  business  of  the  hour  !  Ano- 
ther day  or  so  would  see  him,  writing,  as  it 
were,  the  first  line  of  a  chapter  in  his  life 
more  earnest  than  any  that  he  had  yet 
written,  and.  Heaven  help  him !  the  word 
woman  should  find  no  place  therein. 

"  Glentlemen,"  observed  the  auctioneer, 
after  he  had  knocked  down  all  the  equine 
obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  two-year-olds,  "  you  will  find 
on  referring  to  your  catalogues  that  to  the- 
description  of  the  next  three  lots,  two  colts 
and  a  filly,  are  appended  the  words,  '  be- 
lieved to  be  untried.'  So  far  as  I  was^ 
aware  when  I  compiled  the  catalogue  those 
youngsters  had  never  had  even  a  rough-up- 
since  they  were  foaled,  but  I  have  been  told 
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to-day  that  the  late  Mr.  Eusset  did  put 
them  together  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had 
himself  in  secrecy  adjusted  the  weights 
which  they  respectively  carried,  and  also 
that  borne  by  the  trial  horse.  There  was  a 
trial  certainly,  of  a  kind,  but  the  result  of 
it  was  never  known  to  a  soul  except  the 
Squire." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir?'*  exclaimed  a 
voice  that  proceeded  from  that  part  of  the 
ring  most  remote  from  the  auctioneer. 

"  I  am  not,''  replied  that  functionary,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise.  "  Who  are  you  that  asks  ?" 

"  Squire  Eusset's  head  lad,  sir.  /  saw 
the  trial,  and  so  did  Mr.  Tom  Hazeldale. 
Had  not  you  better  ask  him,  sir  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  auctioneer,  laughing. 
"  I  have  no  objections  to  asking  him,  but 
he  may  have  many  objections  to  answering 
me.  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy,  Mr. 
Hazeldale." 
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"And  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say. 
My  uncle  knew  how  to  take  care  of  his 
own  secrets." 

"  Thank  you  :  now  let  us  get  on." 

As  Tom  spoke  Grace  leant  unconsciously 
over  from  her  seat,  as  though  anxious  not 
to  lose  a  syllable  of  his  reply.  Equally 
keen  to  catch  his  answer  were  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Charles  Lancashire,  and  Dawn  the 
trainer.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  Tom 
knew  more  about  the  trial  than  he  cared  to 
communicate.  Lancashire  was  persuaded, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  spendtlirift  had 
nothing  to  conceal.  Tom  preserved  an  im- 
movable countenance  during  the  trying 
ordeal  to  which  he  was  thus  suddenly 
subjected,  although  it  was  evident  from  his 
flushed  brow  and  closed  lips  that  he  felt 
disturbed.  His  face  seemed  to  fascinate 
Grace. 

"  Now,  Barker,"  continued  the  auctioneer. 
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bring  out  Lot  Fifty-three.  This  is  one  of 
the  Whirlwinds.  A  handsomer  or  more 
lady-like  filly  you  never  saw.  There !  Is 
she  not  the  very  spit  of  the  dam,  Devonshire 
Cream  ?  She  is  engaged  in  the  Oaks.  Now, 
who  will  put  her  in  at  a  monkey  T 

Nobody  :  but  Dawn,  after  following  with 
all  his  eyes  the  beautiful  creature's  irregular 
dance  round  the  ring,  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  said  to  himself— 

"  P'raps  this  is  the  one.  Anyhow,  she'll 
do." 

The  lot  eventually  fell  to  his  bid  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy. 

A  buzz  of  admiration  ran  through  the 
assemblage  as  the  son  of  Whirlwind 
and  Michaelmas  Daisy  was  led  into  the 
arena. 

"  As  handsome  as  a  picter  1"  exclaimed 
Ousel. 

"  Big  enough  to  carry  a  house,"  observed 
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Cobnut.    "  This  must  be  the  one."    To  Lan- 
cashire. 

"  Five  hundred/'  quietly  observed  Lord 
Arable  turning  for  a  moment  from  the  colt 
to  nod  to  the  auctioneer. 

"  Six/'  said  the  agent  of  the  Austrian 
Government. 

"  Seven/'  said  Mr.  Lancashire. 

"  Eight/'  "  nine/'  and  ''a  thousand/'  came 
in  rapid  succession  from  different  parts  of 
the  ring,  followed  by  a  brief  interval  of 
silence.  Lord  Arable  during  that  pause 
withdrew  from  the  competition,  but  neither 
the  Austrian  nor  Mr.  Lancashire  was  yet 
rebuffed.  The  former  cautious  buyer  ex- 
amined the  colt  again  with  almost  micro- 
scopic care,  and  then,  after  a  whispered 
consultation  with  his  English  adviser,  a 
capable  judge  of  racing  stock,  added 
another  fifty  to  the  price  of  "  the  Whirl- 
wind." 
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"  Twelve  hundred/'  was  Lancashire's 
further  bid. 

"  And  fifty,"  the  Austrian's. 

The  movement  and  murmurs  of  the  crowd 
evidenced  its  interest  in  the  gradually 
warming  conflict.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Lancashire.  Even  Miss  Eedthorne  and  Tom 
gazed  at  him  with  interest.  He  began  to 
feel  his  importance  in  the  scene.  It  was  a 
sordid  duel,  but  might  it  not  be  pregnant 
with  heroic  possibilities  •  Grace  was  look- 
ing on.  His  cousin  was  scanning  him  with 
amazed  steadfastness.  His  beads  of  eyes 
had  caught  Tom's  look,  albeit  they  were 
not  apparently  bent  towards  the  spot  where 
young  Hazeldale  was  standing ;  and,  more 
than  all,  he  was  now  firmly  persuaded  the 
Michaelmas  Daisy  colt  was  ''  the  flower  of 
the  flock!" 

"  Come,  Mr.  Lancashire,  you  are    surely 
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not  defeated  ?"  urged  the  auctioneer.  "  Shall 

say 

"  Thh'teen  hundred,"  replied  the  employer 
of  the  by  this  time  exultant  Cobnut. 

"  Thank  you.  Now,  sir,"  addressing  the 
Austrian,  "  it  is  your  turn." 

Another  careful  inspection  of  the  colt, 
another  conference,  and  another  fifty  guineas 
are  added  to  the  price  of  the  youngster. 

Lancashire's  mind  is  made  up.  Albeit 
what  your  canny  Yorkshiremen  would  call 
*'  a  durable  hand  at  a  bargain,"  and  relishing 
few  exercises  more  than  the  laudable  one  of 
getting  the  better  of  a  metallic  adversary, 
the  colt  shall  be  his.  He  is  moved  by  a 
mixed  motive,  and  the  chief  element  therein 
borders  on  the  sentimental.  The  tyrannic 
thought  in  his  mind,  which  makes  all  other 
thoughts  its  slave  is — "  Grace  Eedthorne  is 
looking  on !"  In  his  mood  it  does  not 
matter  much  what  sort  of  pose  he  assumes/ 
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so  that  slie  looks  and  marvels.  His  is  a 
cunning,  not  a  logical  brain.  Never  mind 
what  the  cost,  he  will  make  an  impression  ! 

"Mr.  Lancashire,  shall  we  say  another 
fifty?" 

"  Fifteen  hundred !"  exclaimed  he  in  re- 
sponse to  the  point-blank  invitation  :  and  the 
colt  was  his. 

The  announcement  of  the  end  of  the 
contest  is  received  with  a  cheer. 

If  Mr.  Lancashire  could  have  seen  the  face 
of  Miss  Redthorne  as  she  coolly  made  a 
note  of  the  price  in  her  catalogue,  he  might 
have  doubted  whether  his  absurd  attempt  to 
appear  heroic  in  her  sight  had  been  com- 
pletely successful.  The  odd  smile  which 
flitted  across  the  face  of  his  cousin,  Tom 
Hazeldale,  as  the  applause  subsided,  would 
probably  have  "  given  him  pause"  if  he  had 
seen  it.  Dawn  did,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  He  laughs,  does  he  ?  Why?"   After  think- 

13—2 
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ing  awhile,  lie  murmured,  "It's  a  hundred 
to  one  that  Michaelmas  Daisy  is  not  the 
best  of  'em  after  all." 

The  baronet  who  had  come  to  pick 
up  something  for  'cross-country  work 
scanned  the  next  lot  with  vastly  more 
interest  than  he  had  betrayed  in  any  pre- 
vious occupant  of  the  sale-ring.  Tom 
Hazeldale,  too,  lost  his  look  of  unconcern  as 
the  colt  was  led  in. 

''You  remember  this  little  fellow,  Mr. 
Tom,"  said  Barker  to  him  as  he  passed. 
(Barker  had  occupied  an  important  place  in 
his  uncle's  establishment.) 

"  Eemember  him,  Chris  ?  I  should  think 
so  !  Why,  he  has  done  better  than  any  of 
them.  How  he  has  thickened,  to  be  sure  ! 
He  has  the  dam's  plain  old-fashioned  head." 

"  Mr.  Tom,"  continued  Chris,  as  he  took 
a  position  near  Hazeldale,  after  making 
a  circuit  of  the  ring,   "  not  one  on  'em's  got 
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such  quarters,  or  such   legs  under  'em  as  he 
has.     Never  mind  his  head — or  his  neck." 

"You  always  believed  in  him,  Chris," 
replied  Hazeldale,  laughing. 

*'  And  I  was  not  the  only  one,  Mr.  Tom," 
rejoined  Barker,  as  he  left  the  spot  to  make 
another  circuit. 

This  genial  colloquy  did  not  take  place 
unobserved.  Dawn  marked  it,  and  made 
his  resolve  accordingly.  If  he  could  not 
hear  what  was  said  by  the  pair,  he  was 
near  enough  to  draw  his  own  shrewd  con- 
clusions from  the  admiring  looks  which 
they  bestowed  on  the  new-comer.  He 
(Dawn)  would  ''  have  a  good  look  in  for  this 
customer."  Quite  the  sort  of  nag  to  pay 
his  way  on  the  flat,  and  then,  what  a  jumper 
he  would  make  !  And  Ousel  thought  the 
colt  would  suit  him,  if  he  went  "  reason- 
able :"  while  Miss  Eedthorne  was  manifestly 
roused.  She  had  noticed  how  Tom  brightened 
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up  when  the  "  the  last  of  the  Whirlwinds  " 
was  brought  forward  for  inspection. 

"  We  must  be  getting  on,"  said  the 
auctioneer,  "  as  there  are  many  other  lots  to 
be  sold.  This  useful  stamp  of  colt,  as  you 
will  find  by  referring  to  the  catalogue,  is 
another  of  Whirlwind's  sons.  There  is  a 
blot  on  the  young  gentleman's  'scutcheon, 
but  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  unworthy 
of  mention.  His  dam's  pedigree  is  un- 
known; we  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  make 
that  admission ;  but  those  of  you  who 
knew  the  dam,  and  she  was  pretty  well 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Oakington 
the  last  season  Mr.  Eusset  was  out,  need 
not  be  told  what  she  was  like.  I  cannot 
prove  it,  you  know,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  she  was  thoroughbred.  As  this  is  the 
last  of  the  two-year  olds  let  me  clear  up 
another  point.  As  you  are  aware,  the  late 
Squire  was  somewhat  eccentric.     Well,  each 
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of  tlio  three  Whirlwinds  you  have  seen 
to-day  has  an  important  engagement.  This 
3^oungster,  and  Mr.  Lancashire's  purchase, 
are  in  the  Derby ;  Mr.  Dawn  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  winner  of  the  Oaks. 

"  You  may  langh,  but  you  will  see  if  I 
am  not  a  true  prophet.  The  three  Whirl- 
Vvdnds  are  sold  at  the  late  Mr.  Eusset's 
request,  not  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  his  will.  In  fact,  they  were  not  his 
property,  but  Miss  E-edthorne's.  I  have  her 
permission  formating  this  announcement?" 
— Grace  bowed — "  and  you  will  find,  if  you 
refer  to  the  well-known  of&ce  in  Old  Bur- 
lington Street,  that  they  were  actually 
entered  for  the  Derby  and  Oaks  in  her  name. 

"Now,  what  shall  I  say  for  this  handsome 
little  fellow  ?" 

"JSTot  so  little,  Mr.  Tom,"  observed 
Barker,  sotto  voce. 

"What  shall  I  say?" 
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"  Fifty,"  exclaimed  Hazeldale.  Surprise 
upon  surprise  !  Here  was  young  Hazeldale 
with  not  a  penny  in  the  world  actually  bid- 
ding !  "  A  hundred,"  —  ''two/'  —  "  three," 
— "  four," — and  fifty,^' — were  additions  to 
the  price  of  the  colt  for  which  Dawn,  the 
baronet,  Lord  Arable,  Ousel,  and  Lan- 
cashire were  severally  responsible.  "  Five 
hundred,"  exclaimed  Tom,  in  a  husky  voice. 
"  Six,"  answered  his  cousin.  There  was  no 
response  from  Hazeldale  to  this  manifest 
challenge. 

"Are  3^ou  all  done   at  six  "  began 

the  auctioneer,  after  the  usual  pause, 
-  Come " 

"  Eight  hundred  guineas,"  exclaimed  a 
woman's  sweet  voice,  the  interposition  of 
which  drew  from  the  assembly  a  ringing 
cheer. 

For  the  first  time  that  day  Tom's  eyes 
met    hers,  and    she    blushed.       Lancashire 
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with  difficulty  crushed  down  the  mocking 
words  that  lurked  about  his  lips.  "Without 
quite  knowing  how  it  had  been  inflicted,  or 
where  he  was  hurt,  he  staggered  mentally 
under  the  effect  of  a  blow  bestowed  con- 
jointly by  Grace  Eedthorne,  the  girl  he 
had  hoped  one  day  to  make  his  wife,  and 
Tom  Hazeldale,  his,  if  possible,  more  than 
detested  cousin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HOUSE    AND    FOOT. 


As  the  company  broke  up  when  the  sale 
was  over  and  dispersed  then-  several  ways, 
the  startlini^  events  of  the  afternoon  fur- 
nished abundant  material  for  discussion. 
Everybody  felt  as  though  he  had  been 
assisting  at  the  representatioi;i  of  the  opening- 
scene  in  a  domestic  drama  of  thrilling 
interest.  The  meaning  of  the  final  "  situa- 
tion"— to  use  a  stage  term — puzzled  most 
of  them.  Why  had  Miss  Eedthorne  bought 
in  the  colt?  Dawn  fancied  he  could  shrewdly 
guess  the  reason,  and  Ousel  had  an  idea  that 
he  had  discovered  it,  but  each  of  them  kept 
his  own  counsel.  Mr.  Lancashire,  in  no 
mood   for    a   complaisant    conference    with 
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Oobnut,  left  that  person  in  charge  of  the 
son  of  Michaelmas  Daisy,  and  repaired  to 
the  railway  station  to  take  the  next  train  to 
town.     Tom   Hazeldale  set   out  to  walk  to 

H ,  where  he  had  deposited  such  of  his 

personal  baggage  as  was  not  required  to  be 
stowed  awa}^  beforehand  on  board  ship. 
He  must  make  his  way  thither  in  the 
morning.  To-night  the  walk  will  do  him 
good. 

Communing  with  liis  conflicting  thoughts 
he  sped  on  at  a  steady  pace,  totally  oblivious 
of  surrounding  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate. It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to 
him  if  he  could  have  said  good-by  to  Grace, 
he  mused.  It  was  not  likely  they  would 
ever  see  each  other  again,  and — after  all — 
she  might  have  liked  it  too.      Ah  !  well 

"Tom,  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

''  Grracy  !  where  have  you  sprung  from  ?'^ 

"  Oakington.     And   quite  naturally.     On 
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horseback,  as  you  observe  :  attended  by  my 
groom." 

Hazeldale  had  been  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
his  meditations,  he  had  not  heard  the  patter 
of  her  horse's  feet. 

"  Gracy— Miss  Eedthorne " 

"And  why  Miss  Redthorne,  pray  ?  If  I 
do  not  object  to  Gracy  I  am  sure  you  need 
not,  Tom.  Am  I  to-day,  the  desirable  heiress, 
so  very  different  from  the  poor  Miss 
Eedthorne  you  and  I  knew  a  few  short 
months  since  ?  You  surely  have  not 
borrowed  your  diplomatic  cousin's  deferen- 
tial manner  ?" 

"  What  has  he " 

"  My  guess  at  the  precise  nature  of  your 
question  might  not  be  correct,  so  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  has  dared."  She  paused.  "  He 
has  made  me  an  offer  of  his  hand  and 
fortune.'' 

-  The  cad !" 
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"  Your  cousin,  Tom ;  your  cousin.  A 
deplorable  fact  perhaps,  hut,  a  fact." 

"You ?" 

"  Replied  to  him  editorially.  Declined 
his  contribution,  and — returned  it — with 
thanks.  He  is  not  a  clever  person,  Tom. 
Your  uncle  left  him  a  farm." 

"  I  know  it  V' 

"  I  daresay  you  do.  That  farm  joins 
another  which  your  uncle  bequeathed  me.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Lancashire  that  a  marriage 
— of  the  farms — was  desirable.  He  might 
have  kept  the  farm  for  the  postscript ;  but 
he  did  not.  He  put  most  of  me  in  there. — 
And,  so  Tom,"  continued  she  as  she  drew 
up  in  the  bridle-road  they  had  half  uncon- 
sciously entered,  "  you  are  leaving  Eng- 
land!     Why?" 

"  To  try  and  pull  myself  together." 

"  I  think,"  continued  she,  speaking  in  low, 
earnest  tones,  "  you  are  doing  a  wise  thing." 
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It  was  growing  dusk  and  he  could  not  see 
lier  eyes.  Had  lie,  his  own  might  have 
drooped.  Hers  were  bright  with  unformed 
tears.     ''  A  wise  thing." 

'^  Are  you  glad  I  am  going?" 

''  Tom  !" 

"Dear  Grracy !" 

Unaided  he  could  not  have  done  it,  per- 
haps, tall  as  he  was.  But  there  she  was 
leaning  over  the  saddle  enfolded  in  his 
eager  arms.  Never  until  that  passionate 
moment  had  he  dared  to  dream  that  she 
loved  him  ;  never  until  the  prospect  of  his 
departure  from  England  stared  him  grimly 
in  the  face  had  he  known  the  depth  of  his 
love  for  her.  Out  of  the  incoherency  of 
both  their  too-late  explanations  emerged  the 
story  of  their  mutual  affection.  It  was  sad 
with  its  burden  of  "might  have  been." 
Now  they  must  part. 

"  I    have    your     permission    to    return. 
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Gracy  ?"  Some  inaudible  replies  are  more 
expressive  than  words.  This  was.  He 
knew  that  he  might.  "  And  if  I  shall  have 
made  some  progress  in " 

"  Pulling  yourself  together.'' 

"  Yes,  in  pulling  myself  together  ;  and  I 
have  prospects,  Gracy,  how  will  you  answer 
me?" 

*' Editorially.  '  Accepted  with  a  view  to 
publication.'  And  now,  Tom,  let  us  make  a 
bargain.  Go  away  like  a  good  boy.  Work 
hard.  And  come  back  to  us  (I  shall  tell 
papa  everything  the  moment  I  get  home)  in 
time  for  next  year's  Derby." 

"  Agreed.      What  about  the  colt  ?" 

"Tom,  T  bought  him  for  you.  And  shall 
take  care  of  him  for  you,  with  Barker's 
assistance,  until  you  return.  You  improvi- 
dent boy  !  who  gave  you  permission  to  spend 
3^our  remnant  of  a  fortune  in  two-year-olds  ?" 

Another  inaudible    observation,  followed 
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by  "  Grracy,  I  wish  you  would  add  to  the 
gift,  by  letting  Barker  do  whatever  he 
pleases  with  the  youngster — except  sell  him, 
until  my  return?" 

"  Very  well,  Tom,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
And  now  good-by." 

Easily  and  often  lightly  said,  this  familiar 
abbreviation  of  "  God  be  with  you  !"  but  at 
such  a  time  as  this  how  intense  its  meaning  ! 
The  shiver  of  the  leafless  branches  in  the 
fitful  breeze  sounded  unspeakably  mournful 
to  these  two  young  people  as  they  clung 
together  and  whispered  the  last  words  they 
were  to  hear  from  each  other's  lips  for  many 
months  to  come.  Then  they  separated,  but 
not  in  utter  sorrow.  Hope  had  taken  up 
its  abode  in  her  heart :  Doubt  had  fled  from 
his. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

BETWEEN   PARTING   AND  MEETING. 

G-RACE  kept  her  word.  Colonel  Eedthorne 
was  apprised  of  her  engagement  the  moment 
she  reached  home.  She  had  reckoned  with 
unquestioning  confidence  on  his  consent, 
and  he  did  not  disappoint  her.  He  liked 
Tom,  and  he  had  sufficient  faith  in  his 
affectionate  high-principled  daughter  to  feel 
assured  that  if  she  had  undertaken  to  reform 
the  impetuous  prodigal  all  would  be  well. 
Moreover,  he  was  man  of  the  world  enough 
to  know  that  Tom  Hazeldale's  past  indis- 
cretions were  not  such  as  need  be  regarded 
with  abiding  harshness. 

"  My  darling,"  said  the   Colonel  to    the 
daughter    he   worshipfully    loved,    ''if   the 

VOL.  III.  H 
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young  scamp  had  elected  to  remain  in 
England,  after  what  has  happened,  I  think 
I  should  have  said  No.  Because  it  is  right 
of  him  to  go  away,  on  probation,  as  it  were, 
and  so  like  your  good  sense,  Gracy,  to  let 
him  go,  I  heartily  say  Yes.  I  know  he  will 
he  a  good  husband,  my  dear." 

"Why,  papa?"  Grace  asked,  her  beautiful 
eyes  overflowing  with  glad  tears. 

"  Principally  because  he  will  have  such  an 
excellent  wife.  And  now,  my  darling,  go  to 
your  room  and  write  to  him.  I  will  give  you 
a  few  lines  to  enclose  in  your  envelope,  and 
we  will  send  Bedford  on  with  the  letter 
to  Oakington  so  as  to  catch  the  mail.  Your 
precious  Tom  will  find  the  joint  epistle 
waiting  for  him  when  he  goes  on  board  at 
Falmouth. 

Grace  kissed  her  father  and  fled. 

The  two  letters  were  soon  written  and 
despatched,  nevertheless  Grace  did  not  obey 
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the    summons    to    dinner   with    her   usual 
promptitude.     Albeit  the  obstacles  thereto 
had  been  minute  they  were  manifold,  and 
occupied  time.    When  the  faces  you  fashion 
in  the  fire  are  loving  faces,  and  the  castles 
you  build  take  the  shape  of  a  happy  wedded 
home  it  is  surprising  how  swiftly  the  minutes 
speed  the  while  your  architecture  is  in  pro- 
gress.    Then   Grace   had    found    food   for 
pleasant  fancies  in  the  perusal  of  sundry 
documents  of  legal  aspect,   which  she  dis- 
entombed from  the  innermost  recesses  of  an 
ancient  Japanese  cabinet  of  black-and-gold, 
and    in    the    perusal — the    almost    tearful 
perusal   of    a   letter,    in    curious    cramped 
character,  which  had  reposed   in   company 
with  the  aforesaid  legal  documents  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  aforesaid  Japanese 
mausoleum.     There  was  not  a  bit  of  faded 
riband  (it  was  red  tape  that  kept  the  papers 
together),  nor  a  lock  of  hair,  nor  a  portrait, 

14—2 
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nor  a  ring,  nor  a  suspicion  of  anything  of 
the  kind  enfolded  in  those  documents,  and 
yet  Grace  grasped  them  in  both  her  hands 
with  ardour  and  kissed  them,  saying  as  she 
did  so — 

"Dear  old  Tom!" 

Then  she  went  down  to  dinner  and  found 
the  soup  cold  and  the  fish  in  a  state  of  dis- 
integration, and  her  father  not  angry. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  dinners  he  had 
had  for  a  very  long  time — but  how  he  did 
enjoy  it,  to  be  sure !  Grace's  joy  was 
quieter,  but  infinitely  more  intense.  The 
Colonel  laughed  heartily  at  her  account  of  the 
sale,  and  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  her 
purchase,  saying,  with  reference  thereto — 

"  We  can  do  with  Barker  very  well  here. 
He  was  a  faithful  servant  to  my  old  friend, 
Eusset,  whom  he  saved  many  a  pound  in 
the  matter  of  horse-doctoring,  and  I  think 
we  may  turn  him  to  .account  in  the  same 
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way.  Although  the  old  fellow  never  quali- 
fied he  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  vets  I  ever 
met  with.  But  concerning  this  colt?  He 
is  to  have  the  entire  management,  you 
say?" 

Grace  nodded. 

"  Well,  that  is  what  my  friend  Mr.  Weft, 
jof  Manchester,  would  call  a  large  order.  1 
must  see  Master  Barker,  and  ascertain  what 
his  views  are  of  his  responsibilities  in  respect 
,of  the  two-year-old.  If  he  be  reasonable  we 
shall  get  on  together,  if  not  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  whole  affair." 

As  it  happened  there  w^as  no  occasion  for 
him  to  do  anything  of  the  latter  kind.  Barker 
.came,  and  he  and  the  colt  were  comfortably 
bestowed  under  the  complaisant  surveillance 
,of  Miss  Grrace  and  Colonel  Hedthorne,  the 
latter  of  whom,  after  one  serious  interview 
with  the  custodian  of  the  son  of  Whirlwind, 
was  content  to  leave  him  to  manage  the  young 
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gentleman  as  he  best  pleased.  How  the  time 
sped  at  home  with  the  people  in  whom  Tom 
felt  an  interest,  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  letter  which  Grace  wrote  about 
four  months  after  his  departure  ; — • 

"Eedthorne  Manor. 

"  Dear,  dear  old  Tom, — How  glad  I  was 
to  get  your  letter !  You  can't  think,  you 
darling,  what  delight  it  gave  me  and  papa. 
I  am  not  a  bit  disappointed  to  hear  that  you 
have  been  disappointed,  and  you  must  not 
call  me  unfeeling  for  saying  so.  I  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  luck,  of  course,  but 
T  never  believed  it  had  so  much  to  do  with 
those  marvellous  discoveries  of  nuggets  and 
diamonds  of  which  we  read,  as  the  exercise 
of  dreadful  industry — industry  is  dreadful 
in  such  a  quest — and  a  knowledge  of 
geology.  Now  what  do  you  know  about 
geology,  Tom  ?  Yet,  I  should  be  proud  to 
wear  a  diamond  oi  your  finding,  Tom,  so  try 
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again.  And  when  you  have  found  one  large 
enough  to  look  respectable  in  a  ring,  leave 
that  horrid  Griqualand,  and  Jagersfontein, 
and  the  Yaal  (dear  me  !  how  I  have  jumbled 
them  together !)  and  take  an  ostrich  farm,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Or  you  might  raise 
angoras.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  about 
a  person  who  had  made  quite  a  fortune  out 
of  ostrich  feathers  and  angora  something 
or  other — and  so  you  might,  dear,  for 
you  do  know  something  about  farming, 
Tom.  Don't  take  any  of  the  fevers  that 
attack  Europeans  in  Africa,  and  remember 
your  promise.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  some 
news. 

"  The  colt  and  Barker  are  going  on 
famously.  Papa  takes  an  absorbing  interest 
in  both,  especially  the  colt.  You  will  laugh 
at  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  The  other 
day  Barker  sent  a  message  to  me,  through 
my  maid,  politely  requesting  an  interview, 
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in  private.  I  at  once  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  saw  him  '  in  private/  but  he  was  not 
alone.  Mr.  Dawn,  the  owner  and  trainer, 
was  with  him.  The  latter  person  lost  no 
time  in  introducing  himself  and  his  business. 
Since  the  sale,  he  said,  the  contest  between 
Mr.  Tom  Hazeldale  (who  was  as  straight- 
forward a  young  gentleman  as  ever  broke 
bread)  for  a  certain  colt  had  never  left  his 
thoughts.  He  had  his  views  about  that 
two-year-old,  and  he  meant  to  act  on  'em 
when  the  time  came,  but  would  I  do  him  a 
great  favour  ?  I  discreetly  inquired  the 
nature  of  the  boon  which  he  craved,  when 
he  said,  '  Miss  Redthorne,  it  is  this.  Mr. 
Tom  Hazeldale's  cousin,  Mr.  Lancashire, 
has  acted  dishonourably  to  me,  and  I  mean 
to  serve  him  out  if  I  can.'  (What  could  I 
say  to  this,  Tom  ?  I  merely  bowed  and  he 
proceeded.)  '  His  colt  and  my  iilly  were 
engaged  in  a  Nursery,  and  there  was  a  good 
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bit  of  my  own  money  on.  Well,  he  got 
some  information  out  of  one  of  my  lads  in  a 
disgraceful  manner  and — I  did  not  run  the 
filly.  I  could  not  make  you  understand 
how  deeply  he  has  injured  me  1  Oh  !  I  only 
wish  Mr.  Tom  Hazeldale  was  here  !'  (Tom, 
you  don't  know  how  I  fervently  echoed  his 
wish).    '  If  him  and  me  did   not  serve   the 

Lancashire  school  out 

"  I  hastened  to  inform  Mr.  Dawn  that 
any  service  which  I  could  render  to  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Hazeldale's  should  be  freely  bestowed, 
and  hereupon  Barker  begged  leave  to  ex- 
plain. '  We — referring  to  Mr.  Dawn — 
'  think  the  colt,  your  colt.  Miss,  if  so  be  that 
he  have  to  run  in  the  Derby,  should  have  a 
little  schooling  now  and' — at  this  point 
Dawn  took  up  the  parable — '  if  you  have  no 
objection,  Miss  Redthorne,  I  should  like  to 
superintend  his  education.  The  thing  could 
be  managed  quietly  here,  madam.     1  know 
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Colouel  Eedthorne,  and  he  knows  me. 
They'd  never  tout  a  horse  on  this  Manor. 
If  they  did  I  question  whether  they  would 
survive  to  tell  what  they  had  seen.'  Hi& 
mention  of  papa's  name  helped  me  out  of  my 
difficulty.  I  said  if  he  and  Barker  satisfied 
Colonel  Eedthorne  concerning  the  scheme,  I 
of  course  should  offer  no  objections  to  any- 
thing they  might  do.  Barker  and  Dawn 
left  me  apparently  pleased  with  the  result 
of  their  interview.  That  evening  papa  in- 
formed me  at  dinner  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  with  Dawn  and  Barker,  and 
that  I  need  not  trouble  further  in  the  matter. 
"  Touching  your  cousin  I  hear  personally 
nothing.  I  met  him  in  town  on  several 
occasions,  but  never  to  interchange  more 
than  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  I  read 
in  a  paper  the  other  day  that  he  had  become 
the  lessee  of  a  theatre  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Patchouli,  whose  estate  he  is  nursing. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Charles  Lancashire 
is  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom 
I  should  select  to  nurse  anything  of  any- 
body else's,  least  of  all  an  estate.  The  colt 
he  purchased  at  your  uncle's  sale  has,  in  the 
language  of  the  sporting  press,  '  proved  a 
flyer.'  He  has  won  several  nurseries  and 
beaten  the  winner  of  the  Champagne.  Mr. 
Lancashire  has  christened  him  Conqueror  in 
view,  it  is  said  (I  saw  this  in  print)  of  the 
Derby,  which  he  considers  is  his.  The  colt 
is  sometimes  quoted  in  the  betting — papa 
drew  my  attention  to  it  the  other  day.  He 
is  now  something  like  fourth  favourite. 
But,  as  papa  says,  there  is  the  winter  to  get 
over. 

"  Before  I  close  this  long,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  dreary  epistle,  let  me  tell  you 
that  in  to-day's  Times  there  is  a  report  of  a 
case  in  one  of  the  Law  Courts  in  which 
your  cousin  figures  as  plaintifl*.    I  don't  un- 
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derstand  it,  but  papa  says  it  is  one  of  those 
disputes  (about  bills  and  gambling  debts) 
which  never  ought  to  be  settled  in  public, 
^nd  for  his  part  he  would  far  sooner  be  the 
defendant  than  the  plaintiff." 

We  will  not  look  over  her  shoulder  and 
read  the  last  loving  paragraph  in  her  letter. 
It  was  only  intended  for  his  eyes.  And 
those  same  eyes  had  had  easier  tasks  set 
them  than  deciphering  Grrace  Eedthorne's 
pathetic  postscript.  The  dainty  characters 
seemed  blurred,  the  delicate  lines  ran  into 
each  other.  He  succeeded  better  after  he 
had  given  himself  time,  but  at  first  it  was 
very  very  difficult. 

In  due  time  there  came  a  reply  from  Tom. 
He  had  found  the  diamond  and  left  Griqua- 
land.  In  partnership  with  a  Welsh  farmer 
of  large  African  experience  he  had  entered 
upon  the  cultivation  of  ostriches  and  angoras. 
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He  enjoyed  the  rudest  health,  and  if  Grace 
were  only  with  hira  his  happiness  would  be 
complete.  He  saw  his  way  to  amassing  a 
fortune  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  but 
meanwhile  he  would  keep  his  promise.  She 
and  the  Colonel  had  shown  the  greatest 
sagacity  in  their  management  of  the  colt. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOME    AGAIN  ! 

Tom's  letter  announcing  his  approaching 
departure  from  Africa  afforded  both  Grace 
and  her  father  great  amusement.  His  views 
about  the  country,  he  said,  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change  since  he  left  the 
diamond  diggings  (with  his  one  diamond 
for  Grrace)  in  Griqualand.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Africa  was  the  country  for 
making  money,  and  he  knew  of  no  pleasanter 
way  of  growing  rich  than  by  breeding 
ostriches  and  angoras,  or  growing  wine. 
"  If  your  father,  my  darling,  could  taste 
some    of   our    Cape   wines,    he   would   be 

surprised 

("I  dare  say  I  should,"  murmured  the 
Colonel,  sgUo  voce,) 
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"  at  their  roundness  and  bouquet.  I  must 
have  a  serious  talk  with  him  and  you  when 
I  get  to  the  old  country 

{''Old  country  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
"  the  young  renegade  !") 
"  about  your  coming  out  here  to  settle 

C'Pll  settle  him!"  continued  the  com- 
mentator.) 

"so  give  it  your  earnest  consideration. 
There  is  a  great  future  for  Africa." 

"  That  is  enough,  Grrace.  They  are  all 
Oolumbuses  when  they  have  crossed  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Do  you  want  to  go  to 
Africa  and  multiply  ostrich  feathers  ?" 

"  No,  papa/' 

"  Do  /  want  to  go  to  Africa  and  ruin  an 
honest  English  palate  with  the  stuff  they 
<jall  wine  ?" 

"I  see  no  necessity  for  it." 

"And  where  is  the  necessity  for  his 
going  back  either  ?     Only  wait  until  I  get 
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hold  of  him.  He  and  his  Cape  wines ! 
Leave  liim  to  me  for  one  evening.  Only 
one.  He  shall  know  the  meaning  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  of  a  well-educated  bin!" 

There  was  a  curious  significance  in 
Grace's  smile  when  her  father  questioned 
the  necessity  of  Tom's  return  to  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  Left  alone  by  the  Colonel, 
who  closed  the  interview  by  making  a 
descent  into  the  cellar,  she  found  herself 
unconsciously  answering  his  question,  with 
loving  amplitude.  "  Go  back  again  ?  Never ! 
It  was  very  good  of  papa  to  say  so,  tliough. 
There  shall  be  no  necessity — if  Tom  tikes/' 

He  was  coming  home,  he  said,  by  an 
unusual  route.  A  young  Dutchman,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Griqualand 
was  returning  with  more  money  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with,  and  a  broken  consti- 
tution, to  spend  his  last  days  at  Utrecht,  his 
native    place.        "  I    found   no    diamonds," 
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wrote  Hazeldale,  "but  I  kept  my  health. 
He  is  coming  home  with  lots  of  diamonds, 
to  die.  He  besought  me  to  accompany  him, 
and  I  have  consented.  I  will  telegraph 
on  my  arrival  at  Hamburg." 

Grace  would  have  been  better  pleased  if 
Tom  had  chosen  the  more  direct  route  for 
his  homeward  voyage,  but  she  consoled  her- 
self with  the  reflection  that  the  one  he  had 
chosen  would  make  but  a  trifling  difference, 
and  after  all  she  did  iiot  see  how  he  could 
have  refused  the  request  of  his  friend.  The 
promised  telegram  came  from  Hamburg, 
announcing  his  safe  arrival.  After  seeing 
his  friend  bestowed  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  at  Utrecht  he  would  leave  at  once  for 
Eotterdam,  and  start  by  that  afternoon's 
boat  for  Harwich.  Bar  accident,  he  should 
reach  Liverpool  Street  station  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  morning,  the  day  before 
the  Derby. 
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Between  the  week  of  the  race  for  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas,  which  "  event;'* 
w^as  won  by  a  stable-companion  of  Mr, 
Lancashire's  colt,  Conqueror,  and  the  Bath 
and  Harpenden  Meetings,  there  had  been 
occurrences  enough  of  an  exciting  charac- 
ter, market  and  other,  to  clothe  the  forth- 
coming Derby  with  enthralling  interest  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  racing  world.  The 
son  of  Whirlwind  and  Michaelmas  Daisy 
was  a  hot  favourite,  and  occupied  a  position 
at  tlie  head  of  the  betting  quotations  which 
appeared  to  defy  dislodgment.  All  through 
the  winter  the  dark  candidate,  Mr.,  T. 
Hazeldale's  colt  by  Whirlwind,  dam's 
pedigree  unknown,  had  been  supported 
at  outside  prices.  Consequent  on  this  the 
prophetic  authors  of  the  winter  circulars  had 
spoken  of  the  youngster  with  cautious 
respect.  "  We  must  have  him  on  our  side," 
''  Not  at  all  unlikely  to  run  into  a  place," 
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and    "Notwithstanding    the    blot    in    his 
pedigree    considered   a   likely   customer    to 
catch  the  judge's  eye,"  were  amongst  the 
oracular    observations   made  by   the    dead 
season's  guides  to  the  winner  of  the  Derby. 
The  advance  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
of   other   "likely   customers"   had,   as  the 
season  advanced,  the  natural  effect  of  driving 
Mr.  Hazeldale's  champion  back  in  the  mar- 
ket,   but    the    colt    of   doubtful    pedigree 
remained  "  steady"  nevertheless.     Eegarded 
in  the  light  of  a  drama  of  intensely  human 
interest,  as  well  as  equine,  it  might  be  said 
of  the  Derby  in   question,  that    the   plot 
thickened   as   the   hour   of    Tom's   arrival 
home  approached.     At  such  a  rate  indeed, 
that  Grace  said  to  her  father  : — 

"  My  darling  papa,  you  must  run  down  to 
Harwich,  and  meet  dear  old  Tom." 

"  Must,  Grracy  !  must  ?" 
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"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  You  know  you  never 
refuse  me  anything." 

"  But  he  is  surely  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself.  What  is  the  use  of  my 
going  ?  The  boat  arrives  at  Harwich  at 
such  a  ridiculous  hour — three  or  four,  or 
something." 

"Very  well,  papa;  if  yoa  will  not  go, 
I  shall." 

"  All  right,  Miss  Obstinate,  have  it  as 
you  please.     Of  course  I  am  going." 

Miss  Eedthorne's  anxiety  was  caused  by  a 
letter  which  she  had  received  that  morning 
from  Dawn,  informing  her  of  a  happily 
frustrated  attempt  to  '*'get  at"  the  dark 
colt.  "  I  have  not  written  to  the  Colonel," 
the  trainer  went  on  to  say,  "because  I  am 
afraid  that  he  would  be  of  little  use  to  us 
just  now.  We  want  somebody  on  the  spot 
who  is  down  to  their  little  moves.  Since  I 
have   had  the  colt  with  my  string,  I  have 
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put  him  through  the  mill,  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  heaps  better  business  than  I  thought  it. 
1  would  give  anything  to  know  just  now 
whether  he  was  'the  flower  of  the  flock.' 
Mr.  Tom  knows,  I  am  positive.  You  tell 
me  that  he  is  expected  home  on  Monday. 
If  the  Colonel  would  meet  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  wire  me  the  single  word  *  Yes,'  I  could 
get  enough  money  on  at  a  fair  price,  to 
swamp  the  Mr.  Lancashire  school.  They 
have  done  a  lot  of  the  laying,  and  they 
would  find  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
Downs  that  getting  out  was  a  ruinous  game. 
The  money  of  the  public,  on  the  top  of  ours, 
would  make  our  little  beauty  a  rattling 
favourite.  And  do  give  him  a  name.  A 
colt  without  one  never  did  win  the  Derby, 
and  never  will." 

Grace  glanced  at  the  sporting  intelligence, 
in  that  day's  paper,  and  found  under  the 
heading  of  "  an   attempt  at   nobbling,"    a 
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confirmation  of  Dawn's  statement,  and  else- 
where in  the  sheet  additional  cause  for 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the 
Hazeldale  champion.  "It  is  rumoured  in 
well-informed  quarters  that  there  is  a  screw 
loose  in  the  Lancashire  stable.  We  have  it 
on  the  best  authority  that  Cressit  will  not 
leave  the  mount.  Although  the  horse  never 
was  better  in  his  life,  he  was  by  no  means 
firm  in  the  market  yesterday,  and  on  dit 
that  a  certain  noble  lord,  who,  if  the  Man 
in  the  Street  is  to  be  credited,  not  only 
owns  a  few  hairs  in  Conqueror's  tail  but  the 
owner  also,  has  been  telegraphed  for.  Mean- 
while the  colt  has  been  removed  from  the 
care  of  Cobnut." 

In  the  cosiest  of  private  sitting-rooms,  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Oasis  Hotel,  behold  Miss 
Grace  Eedthorne,  on  the  Monday  evening 
before  the  Derby,  busily  engaged  in  writing. 
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A  commissionaire,  cap  in  hand,  deferentially 
awaits  her  commands. 

"You  delivered  that  note  at  Messrs. 
Weatherby's  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam. 

"  Then  be  good  enough  to  leave  these  at 
the  newspaper  offices  named  on  the  en- 
velopes." 

He  gathered  up  the  letters  and  departed. 
While  he  is  engaged  in  presenting  Miss 
Eedthorne's  compliments  to  the  editor,  the 
Colonel,  her  most  obedient  papa,  is  making 
himself  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances 
will  admit,  in  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Eailway  Company  that  is  being  in- 
termittently drawn  to  the  independent  port 
and  borough  of  Harwich.  He  wots  not  of 
a  companion  in  an  adjoining  compartment, 
whose  presence  there,  did  he  know  it,  would 
iirouse  his  curiosity.     About  the  same  time 
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our  old  friend  Tom  is  smoking  a  cigar  on 
the  quarter  deck  of  the  Bichard  Young, 
along  with  an  affable  member  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  over  whom  he  has,  as  it  happens, 
an  unsuspected  advantage.  He  knows  his 
new  friend,  but  the  new  friend  does  not  know 
him.  Let  us  join  them.  Dutch  geograj)hy 
and  manners  have  hitherto  engaged  their 
attention,  but  as  they  lose  sight  of  the  low 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  the  conver- 
sation takes  a  new  departure. 

"  You  have  been  abroad  for  some  time, 
you  say?" 

"  Yes,"  Tom  replies,  "more  than  a  year." 

"  Ah  !  then  I  suppose  you  have  lost  sight 

of  the  great  fact  that  this  is  the  week  of  the 

Derbv?" 

%/ 

"  Well,  not  exactly,'*  rejoins  Tom  in  a 
deliberate  tone,  "  one  reason  for  my  return 
home  is  a  desire  to  see  the  Derby." 

"  Eealiy  !  Have  you  anything  on?" 
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"  Yes,"  replies  Tom  with  an  inscrutable 
smile,  "  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine  has 
backed  one.  I  hope  I  shall  have  a  run  for 
my  money." 

"  May  I  inquire  the  name  of  your  cham- 
pion : 

"  Now,  there  you  beat  me.  I  don't  know. 
All  I  do  know  is  that  the  sire  is  Whirlwind." 

"  Then  it  must  be  Conqueror.'' 

"  Possibly.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  son  of 
old  Whirlwind." 

"  Sir,  I  congratulate  you.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  am  part  owner  of  the 
colt,  and  that  he  is  going  on  splendidly. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  comfort  to  you  to 
know  that  we  mean  to  try  our  very  best  to 
win." 

Tom  thanked  his  informant,  and  after 
exchanging  with  him  a  few  commonplace 
observations  took  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity which   offered   itself  of  parting  com- 
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pany  with  him  for  the  night.  He  was  not 
quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
ingenuousness  of  his  reply  to  Lord  Arti- 
choke's question  respecting  the  name  of  the 
colt.  But — jDshaw  !  Why  should  he  show 
his  hand,  after  all?  If  ever  casuistry  is 
excusable  it  is  in  racing  matters.  He  had 
won  an  unimportant  trick  by  finessing. 

The  air  was  chilly  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  Tom  Hazeldale,  after  consuming  ano- 
ther cigar,  turned  in.  He  reappeared  on 
deck  next  morning  in  time  to  see  tlie  ap- 
proach of  the  boat  signalled  from  "  The 
Oork"  to  the  watchers  on  shore  at  Harwich. 
His  fellow- voyager.  Lord  Artichoke,  was 
yet  invisible. 

Colonel  Eedthorne's  nocturnal  sojourn  at 
Harwich  was  not  enchanting.  He  felt  when 
it  came  to  an  end  that  he  had  fully  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  imperious  daughter. 
The  idea  of  engaging  a  room  at  the  Hotel 
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for  a  period  of  some  three  hours  had  ap- 
peared absurd,  therefore,  after  obtahiing 
spirituous  succour  there  he  returned  to  the 
railway  station  and  made  friends  with  its 
genial  custodian,  an  ancient  mariner,  who 
offered  him  the  hospitalities  of  the  office, 
which  he  thankfully  accepted.  He  had 
chatted,  smoked,  perused  all  the  scripture 
texts  that  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  dozed, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  an  interminable  number 
of  hours  when  he  was  summoned  back  to  a 
sense  of  everyday  existence  by  the  words  : 

"  Here  she  is,  sir.  She  will  be  alongside 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

He  joined  a  group  of  not-more-than-half- 
awake  custom-house  officers  who  awaited  the 
landing  of  the  passengers  in  the  shed  devoted 
to  their  suspicious  reception,  and  was 
presently  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of 
Tom.  Their  fervently  hearty  greetings, 
including  the  Major's  assurance  that  Grace 
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was  well  and  impatient  to  see  him,  over,  the 
Colonel  and  Hazeldale  withdrew  to  an  un- 
tenanted portion  of  the  shed  and  the  former 
said: 

"  Now  Tom,  tell  me  frankly,  was  our  colt 
the  best  of  the  three  in  that  trial  ?'' 

"He  was.  My  poor  old  uncle  was  too 
clever.  He  tried  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  Barker  and  myself,  but  we  were  too 
many  for  him.  He  would  have  told  me, 
I  think,  but  his  head  went  queer,  and  that 
cousin  of  mine  meddled,  and,  you  know  the 
rest." 

"  Yes,  yes— wait  a  moment." 

To  Hazeldale's  surprise  the  Colonel  starts 
off  at  double.  In  furtherance  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  his  host,  the  night-station  master, 
he  has  handed  a  message  to  that  obliging 
official  which  will  be  delivered  to  Dawn  im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  the  local 
office.     The   sole  word  in  that  telegram   is 
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"Yes."  Returning  he  meets  Tom  who  is 
coming  in  search  of  him. 

"  Stop,  we  must  not  be  seen  !" 

"Why?" 

"At  least  not  yet.  The  train  will  not 
start  for  some  time.  They  are  waiting  for 
the  Antwerp  boat.     Come  with  me." 

Surprised  at  the  invitation  the  Colonel 
accompanies  Tom.  Two  figures  approach 
evidently  in  angry  altercation  with  each 
other.  One  is  Lord  Artichoke;  the  other 
— Charles  Lancashire  !  It  is  too  late,  the 
latter  has  seen  Colonel  Eedthorne  and  Hazel- 
dale.  Stepping  towards  Tom  he  says  in 
a  voice  that  vibrates  with  a  devilish  sneer, 
"What!  Mr.  Tom  Hazeldale.  Has  the 
prodigal  returned?" 

A  look  of  amused  but  unspeakably  pro- 
voking contempt  was  the  only  reply  that 
Tom  vouchsafed  to  this  splenetic  outburst. 
€olonel  Eedthorne,  manifestly  boiling  with 
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indignation,  was  about  to  say  something  on 
his  own  account  to  Mr.  Lancashire  when 
Lord  Artichoke  stepped  forward. 

At  til  at  moment  a  boy  passed  with  a 
bundle  of  damp  sheets  and  called  out  "  TiyneSy 
Telegraph,  Standard,  and  Daily  News.  Morn- 
ing paper,  gentlemen  ?" 

''Here,  give  me  one?"  said  Tom.  Obtain- 
ing it,  he  stood  awaiting  Lord  Artichoke's 
words. 

"  Have  I  tlie  honour  of  addressing  Mr, 
Hazeldale  ?" 

"  Such  honour  as  abides  in  the  act  is  yourS;, 
my  lord." 

"And  you  knew  me,  last  niglit,  on  board 
the  steamer?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Tom,  leisurely  unfolding 
the  paper  so  as  to  get  at  the  sporting  news, 
"  and  you  did  not  know  me.  Lord  Arti- 
choke." 

"  No,   sir,   or  I  should  have  not  been  sa 
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communicative.     I  must    congratulate  you 
on  3^our  diplomacy." 

"  Oh  !  lie  is  capable ,"  began  Lanca- 
shire. 

"As  to  my  capabilities  you  know  very 
little  yet.  And  let  me  tell  you  once  for  all 
that  my  loathing  objection  to  you  may  end 
in  your  being  pitched  neck  and  crop  into  the 
harbour,  if  you  are  not  quiet.     I  am  talking 

to  your  master,  sir. No,  Colonel,  this  is 

my  aflfair.      Permit  me diplomacy,  mj 

lord,"  continued  he,  again  confronting  Lord 
Artichoke  with  the  newspaper  folded  into 
a  convenient  size  in  his  hand,  "  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  told  you  I  had  backed  a  son  of 
Whirlwind.  I  liave.  You  asked  me  the 
name  of  tlie  colt.  I  said  I  did  not  know. 
That  was  the  trutli.  I  did  not.  Xow, 
however,  I  can  give  you  that  information. 
His  name  is  there." 

Lord  Artichoke  mechanically  accepted  the 
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newspaper  which  Hazeldale  proffered  him 
and  read  aloud  therefrom. 

"We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr. 
Hazeldale's  colt  by  Whirlwind,  dam's  pedi- 
gree unknown,  has  been  named  Reprisal  /" 

"  Come,  Colonel,  there  is  the  bell ;  good 
morning,  my  lord;  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Epsom.  Take 
mv  advice  and  have  something  on." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


A   SNOWY   DERBY. 


Dawn's  operations  in  the  country  revolu- 
tionised the  market.  By  the  time  certain 
active  members  of  "  the  talent"  assembled 
at  their  chief  resort,  halting  there  fbr|the 
purpose  of  learning  the  latest  move  on  the 
board  before  taking  train  at  Waterloo  for 
Epsom,  Reprisal  had  come  with  a  rattle, 
and  it  was  evident  to  the  old  stagers  that 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  bad  ao^ainst 
him  to  cover  their  money  must  soon  make 
him  first  favourite.  The  forenoon  was 
devoted  by  Tom  to  his  darling  Grace.  The 
hour  of  luncheon  was  upon  them  before  the}- 
knew  where  they  w^ere,  and  when  the  Colonel 
told  him  that  if  he  really  meant  to  see  the 
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Woodcote  he  must  put  an  end  to  his  glowing 
description  of  a  South  African  farm,  Tom 
felt  hugely  inclined  to  break  his  word  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  "  far  from  the 
madding  crowd"  in  the  society  of  the 
sweetest  girl  that  ever  lived.  However,  as 
she  added  her  solicitations  to  the  Colonel's, 
he,  in  a  state  of  beatific  absence  of  mind 
swallowed  his  food,  seated  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  veteran  in  a  speedy  hansom,  and 
remained  for  some  minutes  oddly  unconscious 
of  a  word  that  was  said  to  him.  He  was 
thinking.  Somehow  the  prospect  of  making 
a  fortune  out  of  ostriches  and  angoras  did 
not  appear  so  certain  in  Regent  Street 
as  it  had  seemed  in  South  Africa.  Then 
Grace  had  dropped  some  dark  hints,  the  pos- 
sible meaning  of  which  made  his  heart  beat 
with  unwonted  celerit}'.    There  was  nothing 

like  the  dear  old  country  after  all.    He 

*'  And  now  you  are  in  possession  of  ail 
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the  facts.  Dawn  is  a  consummate  tactician, 
and  he  could  not  have  a  more  trustworthy 
assistant  than  your  own  man ;  but  I  must 
say  that  this  bother  about  Cressit  troubles 
me.  Who  Dawn  will  get  to  ride  I  have  not 
the  least  idea.  But,  here  we  are.  You  had 
better  get  the  tickets  and  I  will  secure 
places/' 

As  everything  which  the  Colonel  said  to 
Ilazeldale  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  of 
the  other,  Tom  lured  him  on  to  a  confi- 
dential repetition  of  the  story,  which  con- 
genial exercise  served  to  profitably  occupy 
their  time  between  Waterloo  and  the  Downs. 
Once  within  the  paddock  he  shook  off  his 
dreaminess  and  looked  briskly  about  him. 
Where  was  Dawn  ?  Leaving  the  Colonel  in 
his  own  box  in  the  stand,  Tom  sought  the 
trainer  in  paddock  and  enclosure,  and  even- 
tually found  him  in  the  latter  place. 

"  I  knew  you  had  come,  sir,''  exclaimed 
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the  rapturous  trainer,  gripping  the  hand 
which  Tom  hekl  out  with  vice-like  fervour, 
"  and  thei/  know  it.     Listen." 

Above  the  complex  din,  Hazeldale  heard 
the  name  Eeprisal  repeated  in  eager  tones  by 
voices  of  various  compass. 

"They  back  nothing  else.  He  will  be 
first  favourite  to-morrow,  and  then  we  must 
hedge  a  bit.  Not  that  there's  the  least  fear. 
But  I  like  safet}^  It'll  break  him,  sir, 
and  serve  them  right.  JF/to  rides  ?  Why 
my  own  lad,  Walton.  They'll  not  bustle 
Imn.  The  horse  knows  him,  and  he 
knows  the  horse.  They  have  never  been 
separated  since  I  took  the  little  beauty  in 
hand." 

In  ten  minutes  Dawn  had  imparted  to 
Tom  all  that  it  was  necessarj^  for  him  to 
know  concerning  the  preparation  and  pros- 
pects of  Eeprisal.  By  way  of  recompense, 
Dawn    was    informed    by    Hazeldale    how 
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Squire  Eusset,  at  that  time  getting  rather 
queer  in  his  head,  had  mixed  up  the  saddles, 
leads,  and  saddle-cloths  in  the  stable,  after 
the  trial,  and  so  let  his  nephew  into  the 
secret  as  to  which  was  the  best  of  the  three. 

'^He  thought  I  blabbed,"  added  Tom, 
sadly  ;  "  but  I  assure  you  I  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  I  was  mixed  up  wdth  a  shady  lot 
at  the  time,  but  I  never  breathed  a  word  to 
them  either  about  that  or  the  old  gentle- 
man's Csesare witch  pot.  It  was  that  cad 
Lancashire." 

"  It  was,  was  it  ?" 

"  Yes.  When  I  did  get  to  know  to  whom 
I  owed  my  dismissal,  it  was  too  late.  The 
poor  old  man  had  lost  his  head  altogether." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tom,  revenge  is  relishing. 
I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  the  Lancashire 
school,  and  you  have  another.  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  we  leave  them  a  feather 
to  fly  with    after  the    operation   to-morro\> 
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afternoon.  Hoio  do  you  stand  in  the  matter  of 
bets  ?  I  think,  sir,  you  may  confidently 
leave  that  to  us — I  mean  to  me.  After  we 
have  amused  ourselves  with  a  bit  of  heds^ing 
and  ditching,  this  afternoon,  we  shall  have 
enough  velvet  to  accommodate  the  entire 
confederacy.  I  say,  leave  it  to  us.  If  it 
would  only  rain  !  There  is  no  fear,  as  I 
told  you  before ;  but  the  little  horse  is  fond 
of  dirt,  and  the  other  one  likes  to  hear  his 
feet.     Now " 

"You  want  it  all  your  own  way,"  inter- 
posed  Tom. 

"  I  do,  sir,  I  do.  They  are  such  a  shabby 
set-out  —  except  Lord  Artichoke.  He's 
straight.     I  am  sorry  for  him.'' 

As  Colonel  Eedthorne  and  Tom  Hazeldale 
left  the  ring  after  the  winner  of  the  Wood- 
cote  had  weighed  in  they  exchanged  meaning 
glances.  A  group  of  four  persons  were  stand- 
ing outside  the  rails  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
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versation.  Earnest  and  angry.  The  white  face 
of  Charles  Lancashire  expressed  concentrated 
rage  in  every  line.  Lord  Artichoke's 
calmer  countenance  was  equally  expressive 
of  the  same  feeling,  whilst  the  flushed 
lineaments  of  Cobnut,  who  was  violently 
gesticulating,  and  the  blanker  visage  of  Mr. 
Stoat,  the  commissioner  of  the  stable,  who 
stood  with  his  hands  thrust  deeply  into  his 
pockets,  contributed  each  in  its  characteristic 
way  to  the  harmony  of  the  picture. 

"  Tom,"  said  the  Colonel  when,  having 
passed  unobserved,  they  were  fairly  out 
of  earshot,  "  it  strikes  me  that  our  friends 
are  having  a  rather  bad  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Yes,"  replied  TIazeldale,  "  and  if  all 
goes  well — for  us — they  will  have  a  good 
many  of  those  before  Mr.  Manning  says  'all 
right.'  Cobnut  seems  to  have  made  it  up 
with  them." 

"  A  hollow  truce.     I  suppose  they  could 
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not  afford  to  be  out  with  him.     He  knows 
too  much." 

They  were  fated  to  cross  the  path  of  their 
Mte  noir,  Lancashire.  That  night  he  oc- 
cupied a  box  opposite  theirs  at  the  Trifle 
Theatre.  Grace  was  in  high  spirits,  and  the 
Colonel  not  unduly  censorious,  considering 
what  an  old  playgoer  he  was,  while  Tom 
was  as  delighted  with  everything  as  a  boy  is 
at  his  first  pantomime.  Lancashire  left 
early. 

Although  the  happy  party  at  the  Oasis 
lengthened  the  day  in  the  festive  manner 
prescribed  by  Moore  it  was  not  necessary 
for  one  of  them  to  be  called  next  morn- 
ing to  breakfast.  As  Tom  threw  open 
his  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  broad 
street,  that  was  already  unwontedly  bright 
and  animated  with  parties  on  their  way  to 
the  Derby,  he  was  made  sharply  conscious 
of  a  change  in  the  weather.     He  had  learnt 
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erewhile  to  enjoy  the  bland  airs  of  Soutli 
Africa. 

"  Ugh !  the  wind  has  chopped  round  to 
the  north.  This  is  a  change  after  the  blaz- 
ing weather  they  had  here  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.     Grace  must  be  careful.'' 

His  loverly  solicitude  was  uncalled  for. 
She  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table  in  a 
costume  that  would  have  seemed  becoming  in 
the  middle  of  an  old-fashioned  winter.  They 
were,  of  course,  goii^&  ^o  occupy  the  Colonel's 
box,  but  had,  nevertheless,  arranged  to  do 
ihe  journey  to  the  Downs  by  road.  In 
addition  to  her  lorgnette,  Miss  Redthorne 
had  provided  herself  witli  a  morocco-leatLer 
case,  similar  to  those  used  to  contain  sheets 
of  music,  the  necessity  for  which  was  not 
apparent. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  Grace?'* 
inquired  the  Colonel,  "  banknotes  1" 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  replied,  sHghtly  chang- 
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ing  colour,  adding  eagerly,  as  though  wish- 
ing to  give  the  conversation  a  new  departure, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  morning  papers,  Tom  ? 
What  do  the  prophets  say  about  Eeprisal?" 

"  Every  one  of  them  retains  the  colt  on 
his  side,  of  course,"  replied  Hazeldale  laugh- 
ing, "  except  one,  who  declares  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  him,  and  expects  to  see  him 
beaten  the  length  of  a  street.  Another 
courageous  prognosticator  goes  for  Reprisal 
outright." 

"  Tom,"  gravely  observed  the  Colonel. 
*'  I  shall  put  my  name  down  as  a  regular 
subscriber  to  that  paper." 

The  weigliing  of  the  jockeys  engaged  to 
ride  in  the  Derby  had  gone  on  quietly  from 
the  moment  the  clerk  of  the  scales  took  his 
seat  within  the  extravagantly  ventilated 
cellar  kitchen  where  he  held  despotic  court, 
without  producing  any  apparent  effect  on 
the  market.     The  knowledge  that  Walton,. 
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a  jockey  whose  reputation  was  negative,  was 
going  to  ride  Eeprisal,  and  that  the  great 
artist  Cressit  would  steer  Lancashire's  colt 
went  for  almost  nothing  in  the  operations  of 
those  backers  who  crowded  to  support  their 
respective  champions  at  starting  prices.   The 
major  part  of  the  work  in  the  shape  of  in- 
vestments had  been  accomplished  the  day 
before.     Three   or   four   extreme   outsiders 
had  advanced  in  public  favour  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  they  would  be  run  out 
for  places,  and  a  long-suspected  ''  cock"  had 
been  finally  sent  to  the  rightabout,  but  no 
material  alteration  had  occurred  in  the  re- 
spective positions  of  Reprisal  and  Conqueror 
since  the  night  before.  If  anything,  the  latter 
had  the    caU,    albeit  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  Dawn's  prediction  being  verified 
before  the  fall  of  the  flag.     Reprisal's  friends 
increased  momentarily  at  an  extraordinary 
rate,  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  other's. 
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Meanwhile  the  weather  did  not  improve. 
Tom  and  the  Colonel  had  scarcely  seen  Grace 
comfortably  bestowed  in  the  box,  packed  up 
in  rugs  and  furs  as  though  she  were  about  to 
start  on  a  sleighing  excursion,  than  the  cold 
driving  rain  came  down  in  wintry  earnest, 
playing  sad  havoc  with  gossamer  toilettes,  and 
converting  the  scene  of  pleasure  into  one  of 
distress.  A  wet  Derby,  can  anything  be 
more  miserable  ?  The  Town  Plate  was  run 
in  a  storm  of  sleet,  which  was  not  over 
when  Tom  and  the  Colonel  turned  their 
backs  on  Dawn,  after  an  interview  with 
him  and  Walton,  and  Chris.  Barker,  and 
The  Horse. 

"  Trained  to  the  minute,  Dawn  !"  ejacu- 
lated Hazeldale  when  he  saw  him.  "  Fit  to 
run  for  a  man's  life  1" 

The  Colonel  said  nothing,  but  shook  Dawn 
silently  by  the  hand.  His  feelings  were  too 
deep  for  utterance. 
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Of  the  three  who  sat  carefull}^  criticising 
the  preliminary  canters  Grace  was  de- 
cidedly the  most  comj)osed.  Her  beautiful 
face  was  radiant  with  confidence.  Tom  and 
the  Colonel  believed  "  he  would  win,  bar 
accident ;"  she  admitted  no  such  element  of 
doubt  as  that  which  is  born  of  the  unex- 
pected into  her  calculations.  The  going  was 
holding,  and  that  was  in  his  favour,  Tom 
said.  She  did  not  care  what  the  going  was 
like — he  would  win.  Her  splendid  confidence 
was  catching.  They  came  at  last  to  agree 
with  her,  and  passed  remarks  of  a  learned 
character  on  the  style  of  moving  exhibited 
by  the  canterers,  as  though  they  liad  no  con- 
cern in  the  race.  The  sleet  was  followed 
by  snow  which  whitened  the  roofs  of  the 
stands  and  carriages  and  gave  the  umbrellas 
which  spread  over  the  Downs  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  mushrooms.  It  was 
manifest  that  some  of  the   horses  did  not 
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like  the  weather,  but  the  little  horse  faced 
it  without  blinking.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  to  appear. 

"  Goes  a  bit  dotty,"  remarked  a  sapient 

€ritic.     "Dotty  be  d d,"  cried  another, 

''  he  likes  it !" 

Presently  every  glass  was  levelled  in  the 
direction  of  the  hollow.  A  hoarse  murmur 
was  followed  by  a  tremendous  shout,  which 
spread  over  the  course,  mingled  with  excited 
cries  as  each  observer  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
the  changing  fortunes  of  the  race. 

"  Now  they're  through  the  bushes,  Grace!" 
cried  the  Colonel.     "  Can  you  see  him  ?" 

"Yes,  papa,  he  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
ruck." 

"  He  has  run  through  his  horses,"  cried 
Tom,  as  they  neared  the  corner.  "  Hurrah ! 
he's  got  an  inside  berth.  Now  they  cross 
the  road,  and  by  Jove  there's  only  two  in  it, 
ours  and  his.     Cressit  had  to    go    round. 
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"Steady,  Walton,  my  lad,  steady !  Now 
they  draw  away,  and  Cressit  uses  his  whip. 
Now  let  him  have  it,  Walton  !  My — no  ; 
he's  caught  him.    It's  all  over,  darling,  we've 

WON  !" 

And  Tom,  heedless  of  observers  (nobody 
was  looking,  for  that  matter)  caught  Grace 
in  his  arms  as  Eeprisal  passed  the  post  a 
good  length  in  advance  of  Conqueror. 

Grace  clapped  her  hands,  as  the  wave 
upon  wave  of  sound  greeted  the  victor,  led 
in  by  Dawn  and  attended  by  Tom  and  the 
Colonel,  as  he  returned  to  weigh  in.  It  was 
a  glorious  victory. 

The  bitterness  of  it  to  Lancashire  she 
did  not  see.  Tom  passed  him  at  the  door 
of  the  weighing-room,  when  the  clerk  had 
said  ''All  right!"  He  had  no  words  for 
his  crushed  rival — no  heed  for  the  curse 
with  which  Lancashire  vainly  strove  to 
poison  his  moment*  of  triumph.     The  school 
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were  "  dead  broke," — and  that  was  enough. 
It  had  been  a  hard  battle,  and  he  had 
won. 

"  Tom,"  said  Grace  to  the  prodigal  when 
Colonel  Redthorne  had  left  the  pair  together 
at  luncheon,  "  I  have  something  to  say, 
now  it  is  over.  You  have  won  thirty- 
thousand  pounds.  Wait.  Dawn  and  I 
managed  that.  Let  me  say  my  say.  Your 
poor  dear  uncle  thought  better  of  you  than 
you  think  he  did.  I  was  in  his  confidence, 
you  know.  He  never  quite  believed  that 
miserable  Lancashire,  and  if  he  had  lived  to 
recover,  you  would  have  had  no  reason  to 
question  either  his  justice  or  his  affection 
for  you.  But  he  thought  it  well  you  should 
be  taught  a  lesson,  and  he  begged  me  to  be 
the  teacher." 

"  Dear  Gracy,"  was  all  that  Tom  could 
trust  himself  to  say. 

"  He  had  set  his  mind*  on  our  marrying,, 
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and  he  would  have  made  that  a  condition 
in  his  will,  but  I  would  not  allow  him. 
I " 

"  You  wanted  to  put  me  to  the  test,  Gracy 
dear,"  murmured  Tom,  refreshing  himself 
with  a  kiss. 

"  I  did.  And  I  have.  Now  you  must 
have  done  with  racing  and — South  African 
farming,"  she  added,  with  a  tearful  smile. 
"  When  you  have  read  the  papers  that  are  in 
this  case,*'  and  she  produced  the  mysterious 
article  in  question,  "  you  will  find,  I  think, 
that  you  need  not  go  back  to  the  cultivation 
of  ostrich  feathers.  All  I  possess  is  yours. 
It  was  meant  for  you  and " 

That  was  all.  Thereafter  the  conversa- 
tion lost  coherence.  Tom  Hazeldale  did  not 
return  to  South  Africa.  Lancashire's  account- 
was  absent  from  Tattersall's  on  the  following 
Monday,  but  Lord  Artichoke  subsequently 
"arranged   with  the    creditors"  of  the   de- 
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feated  one.  Since  that  snowy  Derby  the 
Turf  arenas  of  Great  Britain  have  known 
him  not. 

Dawn  did  win  the  Oaks  with  the  little 
filly!  The  auctioneer  proved  a  true 
prophet. 


THE  END. 
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